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TACKLING THE COMMUNITY SORE SPOT 


VER near Trenton, South Carolina, along one of the main market 
highways, there used to be a long stretch of deep sand that was 
the terror of travelers. Automobilists went miles out of their 

way to avoid it, farmers hauling cotton and fertilizers grumbled might- 


had no place im the modern, progressive scheme of things. 
Reader, do you get the moral of this little true story? It is this: 
Every neighborhood in the South has its community sore spot— 

something no one in the community is proud of, and that probably 
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THE OLD SAND ROAD 


BREAKING WITH FOUR MULES 


AFTER PLOWING UP 





ily at it, and here young horses took their first lessons in balking. For 
years and years the sand had remained, a community sore spot. No- 
body did anything about it; everybody’s business is nobody’s business, 
and is attended to accordingly. 

And then as one the progressive farmers of the neighborhood de- 
cided that too long had they been paying a bad road tax for the doubt- 
ful privilege of dragging through that sand bed. It is not recorded as 
to who were the community leaders in the movement, but the upshot 





most folks are ashamed of, and yet something that no one as yet has 
tried to remedy. It may bea miserable stretch of road, such as this 
one in South Carolina was before the neighborhood got tired of it and 
expressed its disapproval by doing something; it may be a run- 
down, one-teacher school, with a poor building, poorly equipped, and 
farmers sending their children away to get an education, or actually 
moving away themselves to get better school facilities; or it may be 
that, through lack of organized effort, such as was discussed in last 
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MIXING THE SAND AND CLAY 


HAULING CLAY TO MIX WITH THE SAND THE FINISHED JOB 








of it all was that one bright morning men 


and mules and wagons were on the scene, 
and the job was under way. 


Four big mules toa big breaking plow 
tore deep down through the offending sand 
to the subsoil beneath. Then from a nearby 
clay hill wagon after wagon brought dozens 
of loads of red, sticky clay, and dumped it 
along the road, where the disk harrows 
cut it in and thoroughly mixed it with the 
sand. Then the road was rolled and packed 
and smoothed, and, lo, instead of a stretch of 
road that everybody hated there was as fine 
a bit of highway as the county could boast. 
And all because a progressive neighborhood 
refused to be satisfied with a road that 
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week’s Marketing Special of The Pro- 
Page | gressive Farmer, the community is each 
ms oa 3 | year losing thousands of dollars in the 
5 | sale of its crops. Whatever the sore spot 
may be, the point is that there is probably 
no real reason for its continued existence. 
Just a little community leadership and 
community codperation, and the evil is 
10 | cured. 
11 Hundreds of Southern communities 
have found their community sore spots 
see ee TT and eradicated them; hundreds more will 
12 é f A 
12 tackle the job in the immediate future. 
18 Why not take the lead in such a move in 
your own neighborhood? 
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VORY Soap lather is just one little 

air cushion after another enclosed 
in gossamer-like films of the mildest, 
purest, highest grade soap that can 
be made. 


This is why the lather is thick, copi- 
ous, lively, pleasant and easy to 
spread over your arms, face and 
body. This is why it forms quickly 
and will not harden and dry on your 
skin. This is why it is easy to rinse. 
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Wick ar” ls Do 


The European war is not an 
unmixed evil; nor yet is it an e ALG, 
unmixed blessing for’ this 
country. We shall not at- 
tempt to go into the ethical 
side of the question at all, 
nor shall we _ discuss 
brides’, munition plants or 
other similar phases of the 
situation. We shall look at 
the war purely from the 
standpoint of prices for raw 
products, either produced here 
in this country or imported 
from foreign countries, And 
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Pe GATHERING SUGARCANE 
amongst them those that have 
not gone up in price in spite 
of the war. 

For example, here is a 
peculiar situation in regard to 
a beverage whi is so uni- 
versally liked that it has be- 
come almost a stap! The 
name of that beverage is 
Coca-Cola, 





Now Coca-Cola, as you 
know, is really an agricultural 
product—a product of the 


HOW 









soil. Cane sugar—the very 
purest and finest—constitutes 
of course when we consider raw products we | a large part of Coca-Cr syrup. As you 
must carry the subject further on into the | know, sugar has gone way up—so every glass 


matter of the prices we get and the prices |of C 
we must pay for finished products. We sha 1} heart 
confine our consideration, too, to those products 
which have their origin on the farm either in 
the raw state or finished and manufactured 
into edible or wearable articles, 


you drink makes some farmer's 





So it is with the pure fruit juices that, 
combined, produce the inimitable flavor of 
Coca-Cola. Not so much in quantity seemingly 
when you consider—a_ single glass of this 
delicious beverage, but enormous when the en- 


.et us take wheat, for example. We ail x 2 é ’ 
= us take wi : Dp : tire Coca-Cola output is considered, 


know that the war has put the price of wheat 
way. up. Very well—this means that the Yet this product of nature—of the farm— 
whole country: city, town and rural population | increased in cost though it has been to the 
as well are paying more for their ftlour—there- | makers, has not been raised one penny in 
fore the wheat raiser should theoretically be] price to dealer—or to you. The price at the 
getting rich on a product which it costs him | soda fountain and in the bottle has not risen 
no more to raise than formerly and for which | one iota, 
oo ee Se: eee Now inasmuch as the rural population alone 
But wait a minute—there are other things | of America consumes millions of bottles and 
to consider 


of the war. Cotton and wool and meats and | Other agriculturists of this country will not 


farm machinery and sugar have gone up too. | Only be able to continue to please your palates 


This means that while the wheat raiser is| and get delicious refreshment with this bev- 


getting more for his product, he is also paying | erage at no increased cost, but you will be 


sending back to the farm bigger profits and 
more money at no greater expense to yourself, 


some other agriculturist mere for his product 
This cuts down somewhat on the profits the 
war is bringing to the farmer. Then it would 
seem that the best way to keep ahead of the 
game is for the farmer to pay the farmer who 
raises his necessities the increased prices that 
the war has brought about and when buying 
his luxuries or those things that are not bare 
mecessities of life to pick and choose from 








To Learn About Co-operative Marketing, Read 


By CLARENCE POE 


and up-to-date book yet printed dealing with 
Once again read the list of chapters 


It’s the most comprehensive 
profitable marketing of farm products. 
and send for @ copy. 


Introduction—An Appeal for Leader- Chapter XVI—An Arkansas Cotton 

ship. Marketing Association, 

Chapter I—The Farmer Must Take Chapter XVII—Every Farmer Should 
Complete Control of His Business Join a Mutual Insurance Company: 

Chapter II—First of All, a Good Local What Some Companies Are Doing. 
Farmers’ Club: How to Make it a Chapter XVIII—Making Farmers into 


Success, Business Men: How Codperation 
Chapter IlI—Codperative Buying Is Has Remade Rural Ireland 
Good; Coéperative Merchandising CChapter XIX—Two Irish Rural Credit 


May or May Not Be. Societies and How They Work. 
Chapter I1V—Rural Credits and Codper- Chapter XX—The Large Outlook of the 
ation. Irish Agricultural Leader: Prob- 
Chapter Vaan I Believe in the Farm- lems of Rural Codédperation, 
ers’ Union, Grange, etc. Chapter XXI—Agricultural Cotperation 
Chapter VI—Some Farmers’ Clubs a in England. 
Have Known: Examples of Neigh- a 
borhood Coéperation, et Ee hon he Has 
Chapter VII—How to Organize a Co- Chapter F 
os : Ms pter XXIII—Codperation Gives Dan- 
6perative Society: . Some Funda- : 
mental Principles, —— Three Profits Instead 


Chapter VIII— How Codperation re- = 

made a Minnesota Neighborhood: “ee dade cae a ee 

a ness Methods and High Quality 
a, kan a png | Have @ Products as Factors. 

Veighborhoo e Svea?—A Prop« 

erly Organized Rural Community. a ag a gn Ms nl 
Chapter X—How Wisconsin Berry Livestock Farmers Benefit, 


Growers Met an Usly Situation; - Ke ; 
Successful Produce Marketing, * Chapter XXVI—“People’'s High 
Schools’’ Made Danish Codperation 


Chapter XI—More Codperative Stories oe 
From the Northwest: Codperative Chapter XXVII—Eight Secrets of Suc- 
Laundry Work, Livestock Ship- cess with Codédperation: The Ex- 
ping, Cheese-Making, etc. periences of Denmark as a Lesson 
Chapter XII—Codperation to Get Bet- for America, 
ter Cotton and Cottonseed Prices, APPENDIX 


Chapter XIII—A $5,000,000 Truck Mar- 
Chapter I—What Sort of By-Laws Shall 


keting Association in Virginia. 
Chapter XIV—A North Garolina County We Have—Suggested Forms, 
Coéperation Has Waked Up: Chapter II—Regulations for a Cotper- 
ative Store, 


Creameries, Egg Collecting, Pota- 
to Marketing, @redit Societies, etc. Chapter III—By-Laws ef a Farmers’ 
Club. 


Chapter XV—What Florida and Cali- 
zi Frui ae 
2 ee ee Chapter IV—Parllamentary Rules. 
Get a Copy Today! 256 pages cloth Wate, i aheggaseesitany cece cece cose e ees SL,00 
With The Progressive Farmer, one year ... POEM ee ay 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already renewed your subscription for this year, 
you can get a copy for 50c just as if you were sending your renewal now, 

















ATTENTION 
TEACHERS! 


Mebane, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 











Route 6, July 15, 1916. 
“Tho Progressive Farmer, 


“Dear Sir;—Do you think it probable that teachers might find. positions 
through the 


in the rural schools of our stats 
Progressive Farmer? 

“T have never seen such an 
be no better way in which rural 
each other, than through our fa 

“Thanking you for any infor 


advertising department of The 


ver; yet it seems to me there would 
committeemen might learn of 









ay be able to give me, I am, 


ESTHER L 


(Signed) 


COVINGTON.” 








The trustees and committeemen of the great majority of rural 
farmers, 
Such farmers as read Th 


schools are 


Progressive Farmer, 

A ogressive Farmer will put you in touch with hun- 
Greds of these trustees and committeeme! 
Four cents per word (figures and initials each count as words) is all it costs. 
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A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a compiete reference work on Southern Farm Problems. 
‘Time and again you will reeall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. If you have your copies 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 
it ina minute and have just the information you need 
when you need it. 


Having them made in large quantities, we get them 
at a reasonable price and sell them without profit. 






> nO Soevurga Fann Carerry 
my ow mee 





Price only SOc each or The Progressive Farmer 


Mi one year and binder, both $1.40; two years and 

i binder, both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
iV ing us just $1 O00 in subscriptions (not your own 
lf or that of any member of your own household.) 
hi Begin now to bind your copies of The Progressive 
i Farmer. 


\Y The Progressive Farmer 














in this matter of growing rich off | ¢lisses of Coca-Cola every year, you and the 


Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? 
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PRICES: 

Cloth, 75c. 

GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK Paper, 50c. 
we With The 

The Boll Veevil Problem Progressive 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST one year, 

Cloth, $1.40 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. 





Paper, 1.15 
So 














Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’ 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT 


BUTLER 











HOSE who practice “resting” the 

land instead of planting it to some 
legume should ponder well the result 
of an experiment at the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station. On a plot where 
velvet beans were grown the year be- 
fore the yield of sorghum hay was 
7,064 pounds, while on similar land 
where no crop at all was grown the 
year before the yield of sorghum hay 
was only 3,792 pounds. Oats yielded 
33.6 bushels per acre after velvet 
beans and only 8.4 bushels ofter crab 
grass and weeds. Idle or “resting” 
acres are unprofitable; the land 
should be kept busy growing a prof- 
itable or a soil improving crop. 





Causes of Trouble With Concrete Tile 


N SPECIAL Bulletin No. 75, Messrs. 

O. B. Winter and H. H. Musselman, 
of the Michigan Experiment Station, 
state in a discussion of investiga- 
tion to determine the causes of lack 
of durability in concrete tile that 
“Whenever the disintegration of tile 
has been noted in our experiments it 
has been found to be due to one or 
more of the following causes: 

“1, The use of too lean a mixture 
(too little cement). 

“2. The use of too dry a mixture. 

“3. Improper hardening of the pro- 
duct after it is formed. 

“4. Placing the tile in the ground 
before the concrete has sufficiently 
hardened to afford proper resistance 
to the solvent action of soil water 
upon the cement. 

“The first three of these causes con- 
tribute to the production of a porous 
tile wall structure.” 


t 





Percentage of Cleaned Seed in Crim- 
son Clover Seed in thé Chaff 
ANY readers of The Progressive 
Farmer have saved crimson clov- 

er seed in the chaff or hulls. They 
are inquiring what weight of this 
material should be used to seed an 
acre, or what proportion of the strip- 
ped heads is seed. 

Of course, the amount of straw and 
other foreign material present will 
largely influence the answer to this 
question. From some tests made by 
the writer, it seems probable that 
when the material contains only the 
seed and the hulls, as obtained by 
stripping the heads by hand, fully 60 
per cent of the weight is seed and 
not over 40 per cent hulls. In such 
a case, 25 pounds of seed in the hulls 
would be equal to 15 pounds of hulled 
or clean seed, which is about the 
right seeding for an acre. 

For a safe rule, however, we sug- 
gest 30 pounds per acre of seed in the 
hulls, as some have reported not over 
50 per cent seed in the stripped ma- 
terial. Unless there is a considerable 
amount of straw or other foreign 
material present, 30 pounds of seed 
in the hulls will certainly give around 
15 pounds of clean seed, or sufficient 
for seeding an acre. If however, there 
is a large amount of foreign material 
present, the amount or weight of 
material used per acre must be in- 
creased accordingly. 





Finding Excuses for Bad Methods 
T IS astonishing how many ex- 

cuses the non-progressive farmer 
can give why he cannot do anything 
to increase the fertility of his soil. 
It is a fact, however, that it is more 


trouble, requires more planning and 


more work to grow two crops on the 
land each season than to grow only 
one. 


The double cropping system is un- 
questionably necessary to the most 


economical upbuilding of the soil, but 
it will require a replanning of the 
crops and the making of arrange- 
mens for a change of labor require- 
ments. 

However, the end justifies a large 
amount of thought and trouble, be- 
cause the replacing of the plant food 
taken from the soil is an absolute 
necessity. 

Recently a lot of farmers were al- 
most unanimous that in their sec- 
tion corn could not follow crimson 
clover, because on their stiff land the 
corn must be planted in March. A 
visit to that community showed that 
by far the best prospect for corn this 
year was from the late-planted crop. 
Anywhere in the Cotton Belt, or any- 
where with the usual rainfall of the 
Cotton Belt, say 40 to 60 inches an- 
nually, we are confident that corn 
planted in May, after a crop of crim- 
son clover turned under, will one year 
with another yield more than corn 
planted in March without the crim- 
son clover. In other words, if the 
crimson clover is first disked, then 
plowed under and the tand disked 
and rolled, we believe it will suffer 
less from drouth than will corn plant- 
ed in March on land on which no soil- 
improving or legume cover crop has 
been grown. 

But even if a few less bushels of 
corn were produced after the crim- 
son clover, the greatly increased crop 
of cotton or corn that could be grown 
the next year would more than make 
up the loss. We must grow the le- 
gume crops, and the double cropping 
system is most economical. It is not 
a matter of choice but a necessity, 
for 17.7. bushels of corn and 187 
pounds of lint cotton per acre, the 
average yields for the Cotton Belt 
during the last ten years, are not 
profitable. 





Work Mare Does Not Sweat 


READER has a mare that does 

not sweat. He says he is com- 
pelled to work her, but that at times 
“it seems she just cannot stand it.” 

There are probably other condi- 
tions which cause this trouble, but 
generally it occurs in horses that 
have suffered from “heat stroke” or 
have been over-heated. 

The trouble is evidently in the 
nerve centers and those which con- 
trol the normal activities of the skin. 
As with most injuries to the nerves, 
recovery or repair is slow and often 
difficult. Our experience and obser- 
vation is that a large majority of 
such cases do not recover, but cone 


tinue to suffer severely from the 
heat, because the animals do not 
sweat. Sometimes these animals ap- 


pear normal or to have recovered the 
next season, or after cool weather 
comes, but as a rule they never stand 
heat as well as before the first ap- 
pearance of the trouble. 

We have seen but little result eith- 
er from local treatment of the skin 
or from the giving of medicines. The 
first aim of any treatment is to get 
the animal in good general health. It 
is difficult, however, to accomplish 
anything in the line of improvement 
while the animal is worked hard and 
the weather is hot. 

First of all, new hay and large 
quantities of hay of any sort are to 
be carefully avoided. Such animals 
will do better if the quantity of hay 


s reduced in hot weather and all that 
fed is given at night. 

Good grooming, brushing and rube 
bing, is helpful. In fact, there is 
probably nothin better, especially 


when the trouble is not of long 
standing, than to give the animal a 


bath of cold water and then rub 
thoroughly dry. Of course, this cold 
bath over the whole body should not 
be given while the animal is hot. 
When the animal is hot, cold should 
be applied only to the head, or to 
only small portions of the body and 
then the skin rubbed dry. Repeated 
baths with thorough rubbing with 
cloths, say two or three baths a week, 
may be of considerable benefit in 
such cases. As stated, medicines are 
not likely to do much good, but some 
benefit may be obtained from one- 
half ounce (1 tablespoonful) of Fow- 
ler’s Solution of Arsenic and one 
ounce of hyposulphite of soda, twice 
a day. These will usually be eaten in 
ground feed. 





So-called Blind Staggers of Hogs 


4E trouble known as “blind stag- 

gers” or vertigo is quite common 
among hogs in the South. It may be 
due to disease of the brain or to 
parasites in the brain, but it is prob- 
ably rare that the brain is directly 
affected in these cases.. This seems 
probable from the condition of many 
hogs that suffer from this trouble. 

It is probable that indigestion, for- 
age poisoning and worms are the 
most common causes of the symp- 
toms, which are produced by what is 
known as reflex action, or an indirect 
action on the brain from the diges- 
tive tract. 

The hogs may hold the head up or 
to one side, or turn round in a circle 
or falf down and have a “fit”. In a 
few moments they may get up and 
go to eating again, but they seldom 
make good growth when suffering 
from this trouble. 

Since it is often difficult, if not im- 
possible, to locate or determine the 
cause of this trouble, we think the 
safest plan is to change the feed and, 
if practicable, the location of the 
hogs, give some treatment for worms 
and supply mineral matters like char- 
coal, ground phosphate rock, ashes, 
etc, 

Green feed, with from one-fourth 
to one-half a grain ration and this 
grain ration fairly well balanced, is 
the first step towards prevention and 
cure. If corn is the grain feed some 
tankage or other protein feed should 
be added. 

The second suggestion we would 
make is to treat the hogs for worms. 
Turpentine, 30 to 60 drops, one-half 
to one teaspoonful, per hundred 
pounds weight, or calomel and san- 
tonin, 5 to 8 grains each per hundred 
pounds weight, may be used. 

Turpentine is a good, cheap, gen- 
eral remedy, and may be given pre- 
ferably in milk, but will also be taken 
in any slops. 

The calomel and santonin should 
be mixed with meal and fed to the 
hogs in lots of a small number so as 
to insure each hog getting approxi- 
mately the right dose. 

In addition, a mixture of charcoal 4 
parts, wood ashes or ground phos- 
phate rock 4 parts, copperas 1 part, 
salt 2 parts should be well mixed and 
kept under shelter where the hogs 
may eat at will. 





The Summer Fallow Not Needed or 
Economical in the South 
READER wishes to know “Why 


‘summer fallowing, so generally 
practised in the older agricultural 
sections a quarter century ago and 
still occasionally seen in the extreme 
North, would not be a good practice 
in the South.” 

The “summer fallow” is a means to 
an end, and the end is the making of 
more plant food available so that 
more can be taken from the soil. 

In the extreme North, the summer 
fallow is valuable because the land is 
certain to be prepared in the fall for 
early seeding in the spring. This ear- 


ly seeding is of the greatest impor- 
tance in order that the crop may mas 
ture before the early fall frosts. Of 
course, it renders more plant foods 
available for the next year’s crop 
and a larger yield is procured; but so 
far the summer fallow is merely a 
means for robbing the soil or for 
taking more or larger crops from it. 
In the North, it may sometimes be 
justified or economical, but unless 
something is done to replace the 
larger quantities of plant foods re- 
moved the crops must in the end be- 
come less instead of more. 

The practice is in no sense justified 
in the South, because of the great 
loss of humus and nitrogen which 
would result, owing to our long, 
warm summers, open winters and ex- 
cessive rainfall. Moreover, there is 
no need for the practice. A legume 
crop can be grown on the land, which 
will add to the humus supply instead 
of depleting it, and increase the avail- 
able nitrogen as well as the actual 
amount present and still leave plenty 
of time for thoroughly preparing the 
land for fall or spring crops. 

There is no excuse for the summer 
fallow in the South, except to give 
time for special preparation of the 
land for some particular crop like 
alfalfa for instance, and this is not 
even generally necessary if some 
judgment is exercised in arranging 
the succession of crops. The object- 
ion to the practice is that it adds 
nothing to the stores of plant foods 
in the soil, merely making those there 
more readily available or soluble, and 
in our warm climate, with our heavy 
rainfall, merely makes more nitrogen 
available to be leached out by the 
large amount of water which falls on 
the land at all seasons. 

Of course, better crops will result 
from summer fallowing than when 
the land is cropped or left idle, but 
the crops will not be as good for a 
term of years as if a legume crop was 
grown and plowed under, for which 
there is ample time in our climate 
and still allow time for the thorough 
preparation and pulverization of the 
soil, 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to ane 
tfounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Aug. 18—The American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association. Charles 
Gray, Secretary, Chicago, Ill. Dur- 
ing the meeting of the Southera 
Cattlemen’s Association at Shreve- 
port, La. 
HEREFORDS 
Aug. 18—The American Hereford Breeders’ 
Association. R. J. Kinzer, Secre- 
tary, Kansas City, Mo. During 
meeting of the Southern Cattle- 
men's Association at Shreveport, 
wa, 
Oct, 21—Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Meridian, Miss, 
HOLSTEINS 
Aug. 17—Louisiana Holstein Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. E. L. Jordan, Secretary, 
Baton Rouge, La. During meeting 
of the Southern Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation at Shreveport, La. 
JERSEYS 

Oct. 26——At State Fair, Dallas, Texas. C, 

M. Evans, Sales Manager. 
SHORTHORNS 

Aug. 18—American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation. EF. W. Harding, Secre- 
tary, Chicago, Ill. During meet- 
ing of Southern Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, Shreveport, La. 

Sept. 9—Kingfisher County Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 

Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas, 
Shorthorns. Loyisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport. 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 

Aug. 1—McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky. 

SWINE 


Oct. 20 and 21—Texas Swine Breeders’ Asso- 






ciation, at State Fair, Dallas, Tex- 
as. Several brecds of hogs, Du- 
rocs, 3erkshires, Poland-Chinas 
and Hampshires, L. B. Burk, 
College Station, Manager, 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 

This is quite important as it often pre- 


vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 

















Pecars in Virginia 

“T HAVE bought 40 grafted pecan 

trees, and have been told that 
they will not thrive here. What do 
you think? I also bought some fruit 
trees from the same firm at $1 each. 
Is this an exorbitant price for spec- 
ially grafted trees?” 

If planted on rather moist soil, the 
pecans will thrive with you. I had 
years ago a pecan tree of splendid 
size and over fifty years old seven 
miles north of Baltimore city. If you 
bought apples, pears and peaches or 
plums at $1 each, you paid three or 
four prices for them. 


The Billion-dollar Grass 


“(NAN you tell me anything about 

the grass called billion-dollar 
grass? Will it make a good pasture 
for hogs and cows, and does it im- 
prove the land?” 

There was quite a series of adver- 
tisements printed by a Western 
seedsman advocating what he called 
the billion-dollar grass. This is the 
common barnyard grass, Panicum 
crus-galli. It is a rank-growing an- 
nual grass, and probably would furn- 
ish some feed for stock on rich soil. 
But it is not an improver of the soil 
and demands a rich soil. Better sow 
peas for the hogs. 








Anthracnose in Beans 


*F AM sending you a pod of snap 
beans and want to know how to 
prevent the pods from getting blight- 
ed.” 
This wet season has been favorable 
to development of the anthracnose in 


beans. Perhaps something might 
have been done by spraying with 


Bordeaux mixture, but the best thing 
is to watch the seed, for the disease 
is carried by the seed and the specks 


can be seen on the seed. Healthy 
seed are the best surety. Then too 
there is a rust that has attacked 


beans this year in many places that is 
not anthracnose. This usually is 
worse on the wax podded beans, but 
this year has attacked all kinds. 
Spraying in advance of its appear- 
ance will prevent it generally. Some 
varieties are less affected than oth- 
ers, and I have found the Black Val- 
entine more free from it than others. 





Value of Wood and Coal Ashes 


ee HAT are wood and coal ashes 

worth per ton as a fertilizer 
for wheat and clover? Please also 
give a grass mixture for pasture in 
this Piedmont section.” 

What wood ashes are worth will 
depend on the kind of wood they are 
made from and the way they have 
been kept. Ashes from hardwood, 
like oak and hickory, which have been 
kept dry and not exposed to the 
weather, would be worth at the 
usual price for potash about $5 
a ton. If they have been exposed to 
the weather they would not be worth 
half as much. Pine wood ashes 
would not be worth more than half 
as much, even if kept dry. Coal ashes 
are worth nothing as a fertilizer. A 
good grass mixture for a permanent 
pasture in your section will be 10 
pounds orchard grass, 10 pounds red 
top grass, and 5 pounds Kentucky 
bluegrass per acre. 





Not the Lady Bug 


*“TTAVE you anything to kill what 
we call the lady bug? It is 
somewhat the shape of a terrapin, 
black with yellowish spots on its 
back, and does not bite but sucks the 
sap of the plants. They are on our 
cabbage, and I would like to know 
how to destroy them.” 
The true lady bug is a little reddish 
bug with black spots, and it is a very 


beneficial insect and should never be 
destroyed. The insect you have is 
the Murgantia histrionica. It is very 
commonly called terrapin bug. Like 
the boll weevil, it came from Mexico, 
and has been working northward for 
years. The best way to circumvent 
it is to sow a lot of mustard near the 
cabbage. They are fond of this and 
will gather on it and can be destroy- 
ed with kerosene. Kerosene emul- 
sion made quite strong will kill them, 
but is apt to damage the plants. The 
best thing that can be done when 
they are on the cabbage is to shake 
them off into a pan of water covered 
with kerosene. 





Making Hay 


HAT is the best fertilizer to use 

with a mixture of peas, soy 
beans and kafir corn where the crop 
is taken off the land? I understand 
that acid phosphate is all that is need- 
ed for peas, but what I want to make 
is a hay crop, take it off and leave 
the soil as good or better than it 
was.” 

To make the best hay I would use 
the peas and soy beans mixed and 
leave out the kafir corn. We need 
the peas and beans for their high 
protein content, and do not wish to 
diminish its value in this respect by 
mixing with carbonaceous plants. 
Grow the kafir corn by itself in rows 
and give it a mixture of cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate and culti- 
vate it. Then you cannot take a hay 
crop off the land and leave it as rich 
as before unless you carefully save 
the manure made from feeding the 
hay and return it to the land which 
made the crop. This is about the best 
use to make of the crop. Give the 
peas and beans 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate an acre. 





Getting Rid of Nut Grass 


a I wrote recently that I had 
rid my garden of nut grass, the 
letters have been pouring in from 
subscribers asking how to do it. 

In my case, on a garden 50x200 feet, 
which was a mat of nut grass when I 
bought it, I cleaned it out by never 
letting it make green leaves above 
ground. That meant chopping off 
the tops daily. No plant can long 
survive if not allowed to make green 
leaves, and nut grass is no exception, 
for in two seasons it became scarce 
and now has given up the struggle. 

On a large scale the best thing is a 
good rotation of crops that keeps the 
soil covered with smothering crops 
like peas and crimson clover and 
winter grain sowed in the fall. Nut 
grass has gotten spread by the con- 
stant cultivation of the land in cotton 
or other hoed crops, and the nut 
grass seeds heavily in the fall after 
the crop is laid by. The farmer who 
sticks to a good rotation and never 
lets the land lie to seed with the nut 
grass in the fall will after a while 
find that it is little bother. One man 
says he paid a dollar for a remedy 
and was told to “sell out and move 
off.” 





Cutting Sudan Grass 


“TF HAVE some Sudan grass about 
78 inches high. Will it make good 
feed for horses cut green? At what 
stage should it be cut? Will corn 
make as much laid by with a two- 
horse sulky cultivator as it will if we 
wait till just about tasseling and use 
a one-horse cultivator run shallow?” 
IT would use the Sudan grass for 
hay. Horses will thrive on it cut 
green, but it is best to let the heads 
appear and then cut at once, and get 
a second cutting. What we have 
sowed here is still small. Corn should 
not be laid by so early as you can get 
through with a two-horse cultivator. 


Most farmers lay by too soon. One 
of the best corn growers I know, a 
man who averages nearly 100 bushels 
an acre over his whole upland field, 
goes over his early corn rapidly with 
smoothing harrow and weeder till 
six inches high and then uses the 
two-horse cultivator and keeps it go- 
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ing till the corn is too tall. He then 
finishes with a 14-tooth cultivator, 
going through as long as he can get 
through safely, and often gets over 
the corn eleven times in the season 
and gets every weed and has the land 
clean when the corn is cut and 
shocked. 











$500 More a Year for the Average South-| 
ern Farmer 


GREATER ECONOMY IN FARM PRODUCTION AND HOME MANAGEMENT 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY | 











UMAN labor is the greatest of 
H all the farm expenses, and to 

increase the profit on the farm 
we must learn methods of economy 
in labor of men. The one-horse plow 
and the bull-tongue for breaking the 
soil are not economical of human la- 
bor, and are not effective implements 
for the proper breaking of the soil. 
It takes far more time to break the 
soil poorly than to break it to a pro- 
per depth with a heavier team and 
larger plow, and the one man with 
two or three horses can do the work 
better and more economically in the 
time employed. The increased crops 
made by deep breaking of the soil 
will alone go far toward the greater 
profit in the crops. 


Use Machinery and Head-work 


HEN in the cultivation of the 

hoed crops of cotton and corn 
the use of the smoothing harrow and 
the weeder before the germination 
of the seed and for some time after 
the crop is up will save time in going 
over the land and checking the start- 
ing grass and weeds, and in a wet 
season will keep the farmer out of 
the grass while the man with noth- 
ing but a plow will be caught and 
have to use the plow to cover the 
grass, and thus be making human la- 
bor more essential and costly. 

And in the further cultivation of 
the land I have seen men each with a 
mule and plow going four times to a 
row, when one man with a pair of 
mules and a riding cultivator would 
cultivate both sides of a row at one 
passing, and do far better work than 
the single mule and man. Then one 
man would be saved, and the work 
done more rapidly and better. The 
riding cultivator will enable you to 
cultivate as shallow as you please 
and leave the land level, and you will 
have no valleys between the rows to 
gather a head of water and break 
over and start a gully. There are 
more gullies started by hilling up 
the rows of corn and cotton with 
plow or sweep than in almost any 
other way. 

The deep breaking of itself is a 
great check to the washing by giving 
the rains a deeper, loose bed to sink 
into, and on our hill lands we need to 
keep all the water we can in the soil 
rather than letting it run down hill. 


Then in the harvesting of the corn 
crop it is not economical to strip the 
blades by human hands, for it has 
been proved by careful experiment 
that the stripping of the green 
blades reduces the corn crop to an 
extent fully equal to the value of the 
fodder saved, and the costly human 
labor is wasted. The corn crop can 
be far more economically saved by 
cutting with a binder, and the shock- 
ing can be done more rapidly and 
cheaply with the bound corn stalks 
than when cut singly by hand. 

In the production of the corn crop 
the man who always has a crop of 
crimson clover which has acted as a 
winter cover and prevented the loss 
of nitrates in the winter rains can al- 
ways grow corn more cheaply than 
the man who does not practice a 
good rotation and depends on the 
use of commercial fertilizers to 
make the corn crop. 

One of the best farmers I know of 
in the South, a man who grows an- 
nually several thousand bushels of 
corn, claims that he makes corn at a 
cost of 11 cents a bushel. But he 
does not depend on fertilizers to 


make it, but always has a heavy sod 
to turn under for corn, on which the 
farm manure has been spread as fast 
as made, and when visiting this farm 
I failed to see any manure lying in 
the barnyard wasting. 

The care of the manure does not 
mean spending human labor on it in 
composting with all sorts of material, 
but in getting it out on the land as 
rapidly as possible, for there is less 
waste there than anywhere else. 

Then where much stock is kept the 
economical handling of the farm ma- 
nure is a great saving. For a man to 
load up a wagon with manure and 
then drive out and fork it off into lit- 
tle piles over the field and then han- 
dle it again to spread it is making 
the manure too costly. Loaded at 
the start into a manure spreader, the 
man drives out and leaves the ma- 
nure spread far better than can be 
spread by hand, and there is a great 
saving of human labor. And _ this 
saving of human labor is a most im- 
portant point in farm economy, doub- 
ling, or trebling the effectiveness of 
the labor at hand through economical 
methods of using it. 


Get On a Cash Basis 


HE all-cotton farmer is always 

short of cash in spring, and the 
farm economy is sadly set back by 
buying fertilizers and other things 
on time and thus paying heavily for 
bad farming. The man who really 
farms and practices a good rotation 
has something to sell during the year 
and can get on a cash basis and make 
the greatest of economies in buying 
for cash. 

Then, too, while labor-saving ma- 
chinery will promote economical 
production on the farm, one of the 
greatest and most overlooked econ- 
omies is in the labor in the home it- 
self. Wearing out of the farmer’s 
wife by her being compelled to do 
everything by hand is one of the 
greatest extravagances of the farm. 
A good cook stove, and a washing 
machine and wringer are of course 
essential, but how many farm wo- 
men are compelled to scratch around 
for dry kindling to try to make green 
wood burn, wearing out their lives 
in all sorts of work and at the long- 
est hours on the farm! 
chines fortunately are now more 
common. Then avoid the heat of the 
kitchen and save the labor of the 
wife in summer with a _ good oil 
stove, and in winter have a good sup- 
ply of wood prepared and under 
cover, not for that winter but the 
next one, and thus save in labor and 
worry by always having dry wood 
properly prepared for use. In the 
towns where gas and electricity are 
at hand the housewife has a far eas- 
1er time than on the farm, for she 
has the gas cooking range, electri- 
cally heated irons, and electric mo- 
tor for the sewing machine, but with 
the oil stoves now made the farmer’s 
wife can do as well as the city wo- 
man with the gas stove. 


Sewing ma- 


There is no economy on the farm 
equal to the saving of your wife. You 
think you work hard in the field, but 
just try to do what the women on 
the farm do and the long hours in 
which they do it, and you will find 
that your outdoor wholesome work 
is far less difficult than that your 
wife goes through uncomplainingly. 
Therefore get all the labor-saving 
contrivances you can in the house. It 
will go very far toward getting the 
extra $500, and probably more. 
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STUDY THE “CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS’ EXCHANGE” 





Through This Organization Growers Have Coodperated to Adjust 
Shipments to Market Needs, to Insure Quality Products and Se- 
cure Fair Prices—Now a Great Advertising Campaign Is Inaugur- 
ated to Increase Demand for California Oranges, Etc. 


By R. C. Gano 


LL farmers should be acquainted 
with the general facts about the 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 

change, the organization of California 
growers which is now giving National 
fame to “Sunkist” oranges and lem- 
ons. The president of the Florida Ci- 
trus Exchange, which is now adver- 
tising nationally, recently declared in 
a public address that his organization 
acknowledges a sort of filial relation 
to the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. The Florida organization 
was formed only after a party of 
Florida growers had made a special 
trip to California to investigate the 
methods of the older association. 
The Pacific Coast, since the citrus 
growers’ success became so pronoun- 
ced, has seen the formation of one 
growers’ organization after another 
for the purpose of copying its meth- 
ods. The California raisin growers, 
walnut growers, lima bean growers, 
prune and apricot growers, peach 
growers, almond growers, ripe olive 
growers, and rice growers, all have 
coéperative marketing organizations* 
either formed and on the high road 
to success or in process of formation. 
The raisin and walnut growers have 
already achieved notable successes. 


Development of C. F. G. E. 


HERE was a time, of course, back 

in the early 90’s, when the orange 
and other citrus fruit growers of 
California had no‘organizations. In 
those days the national market was 
undeveloped, production in California 
was less than 5,000 carloads annually, 
and profits to the growers were poor 
because the buyers were able to man- 
ipulate the market. The growers in 
various neighborhoods began to see 
the folly of cutting prices on one an- 
other, and organized local associa- 
tions. In these local associations any- 
where from four to 200 growers would 
get together and agree on prices to 
be quoted to the buyers on the differ- 
ent grades, usually building a packing 
house and pooling thier crops. The 
associations gradually took over the 
function of picking as well as pack- 
ing, and effected many economies for 
members. 

3ut at this time each local associa- 


tion was still bidding in the markets 
against other local associations. 
Broader association seemed desira- 


ble, and a plan was gradually worked 
out which brought locals into one big 
organization. A few locals may have 
stayed on the outside, and many indi- 
viduals did not join even locals; but to- 
day the C.F.G.E. has 8,000 members 
representing 65 per cent of the citrus 
industry in California, and its mem- 
bership is on the increase. Its 150 lo- 
cal associations are grouped under 19 
“district exchanges,’ and each dis- 
trict elects one man to the board of 
directors of the Central Exchange at 
Los Angeles. Each local and each 
district office has plenty of functions 
and duties to justify the maintenance 
of headquarters, and the Central Ex- 
change has numerous important de- 
partments necessitating extensive 
quarters. 


Work of the Local Association 


HE local association picks the 

fruit, grades it, cools it, packs it. 
In every department it has affected 
economies. For example, incorrect 
picking formerly caused bruising and 
much decay in transit. The associa- 
tions have developed trained pickers 
under competent foremen, and most 
of the loss from decay has been elim- 
inated. 

Each association determines the 
destination of its own carloads of 
fruit, but has the advantage of expert 
market information and advice from 
the Central Exchange. It names its 
own price, also, negotiating with buy- 


ers through the Central and district 
exchanges. Then, when the money 
comes back, the local prorates it to 
the members according to the amount 
and grade of the fruit of each that 
went to make up the carload. 

The locals are non-profit associa- 
tions without capital stock, having 
salaried managers and unsalaried di- 
Fectors: 

District Exchanges and Central Ex- 
changes Described 

HE district exchanges are either 

non-profit or cash stock corpora- 
tions. Their primary functions are to 
order cars and see them placed for 
loading, keep records of cars shipped 
from the district, distribute market 
data and = buyer-inquiries coming 
from the central exchange, to locals. 
They also receive payment for cars 
and distribute the money to the lo- 
cals, deducting their cost of opera- 
tion. 

The entral Exchange is also in 
charge of a salaried manager and un- 
salaried directors, and is a non-profit, 
non-capital-stock corporation, 


oper- 
ated at cost. Its principal depart- 
ments are sales, traffic, advertising, 


legal, supply, insurance, field organi- 
zation. 

The sales department has supervis- 
ion of the national selling organiza- 


tion, composed of salaried bonded 
representatives in every. principal 
market center in the country. The 


Exchange formerly operated through 
ordinary brokers, but as its output 
increased developed its own sales or- 
ganization. It still is represented by 
brokers in markets of lesser import- 
ance. Its agents and brokers have of 
course established cordial relations 
with the jobbers, and today approxi- 
mately 2,500 fruit jobbers handle Sun- 
kist fruits. The jobbers’ salesmen 
thus become directly Sunkist sales- 
men, which makes about 7,506 men 
who are pushing Sunkist sales among 
the 300,000 fruit retailers of the coun- 
try. 


Saving $5,000,000 in Freight Rates; 
Millions in Buying Supplies 
HE record of the traffic depart- 
ment gives an intimation of the 
value of codperation. Having control 
of the shipping of so enormous a 
quantity of fruit, this department has 
been able to drive a close bargain 
with the railroads, and it is estimated 
that reductions obtained in the or- 
ange and lemon freight rates and in 
refrigeration charges over the period 
1904 to 1912 saved the Exchange mem- 
bers nearly five million dollars, and 
the entire industry about eight mil- 
lion dollars. 
The supply company was organized 


to fight high prices, and now leases 
timber lands, operates mills, manu- 
factures box materials, etc. It also 
supplies materials used in the pack- 
ing houses and orchards. It is con- 
ducted at cost, but this includes inter- 
est at 6 per cent on capital stock, as 
it was deemed impracticable to try to 
operate this one department of the 
business without capital stock. The 
supply company in conjunction with 
the locals has reduced cost of 
packing that orange packing now 
costs only about 33 cents per box and 
lemon 60 cents, whereas before the 
days of coéperation the buyers, who 
did their own packing, charged the 
¢rowers 70 cents for oranges and $1 
for lemons. 


so 


The various other departments have 
achieved equally valuable results. 
Advertising to Increase Demand 
ACK in 1895 when the growers 
were having difficulty in getting 
fair prices the trouble was not over- 
production but lack of thorough dis- 
tribution. Improved selling methods 
enabled the growers in the twelve 
years up to 1907 to increase produc- 
tion from 5,000 carloads to 25,000 car- 
loads. But along in 1906 and 1907 it 
began to appear that the country was 
getting about all the oranges it want- 
ed. The growers, at the same time, 
had new orchards coming into bear- 
ing and wanted to go on increasing 


their crops and incomes. Realizing 
that they had put their oranges into 
every retail market and could no 


longer seek new markets as an outlet, 
they began to figure on getting the 
people already eating oranges to eat 


more oranges. It was then that the 
national advertising idea was pre- 
sented. 


Up to that time each local associa- 
tion had its own brand and there was 
no central association brand to go on 
all first grade fruit. Advertising ex- 
perts pointed out that national adver- 
tising should 


by all means center 
around a single brand to be maxi- 
mumly effective. The name “Sunkist” 
was adopted, and $5,000 was appropri- 
ated for a test advertising campaign 
in a single state in which the Ex- 
change had first class distribution. 


This campaign proved that newspa- 
per advertising direct to consumers 
could whet the public appetite for or- 
anges and lemons and could induce 
the consumer to ask for oranges by 
name, and persuaded the Exchange to 
go into publicity more heavily. 


When Advertising Will Pay 


| lain 1914 the appropriation did not 
exceed $100,000 for a single year. 
The 1914 appropriation was $225,000, 
and in 1915-16 the schedule was fur- 
ther increased, $375,000 being appro- 
priated. In this year the orange and 
lemon campaigns were separated, 
$100,000 being expended on lemon ad- 
vertising, $230,000 on orange advertis- 
ing, and the remainder of the amount 
for window display material, recipe 
booklets, direct advertising circulars 
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to the jobbers and retailers, etc. 

The primary lesson of this success 
achieved here is that advertising 
must be prepared for. It would be 
foolish for Eastern apple growers to 
advertise nationally until they have 
perfected their pack, given their pro- 
duct a brand name, and secured a 
fair national distribution. If their 
idea is to increase consumption of ap- 
ples generally, it would be a worthy 
aim but its results would be mainly al- 
truistic unless the entire apple indus- 
try or a large per cent of it could be 
made to contribute to the campaign. 
The Canadian government some time 
ago advertised to increase general 
consumption of apples very success- 
fully, at a time when the Canadian 
apple industry was in sore straits. 
But all growers benefited, and no one 
group could have profitably financed 
the campaign. 

Until an entire industry can be 
brought into a single organization it 
is desirable to have a brand name and 
to begin advertising it only when the 
branded product has distribution in 
the territory covered by the advertis- 
ing. High quality in the pack, or 
package is another prime requisite, as 
advertising pays best only when the 
product will “repeat.” 





| OUR HEALTH TALK | 


“The Only Respectable Disease is 
Old Age” 


R. Harvey W. Wiley speaking in 

Kansas City recently said that old 
age is the only respectable disease to 
die of. 

“Hardly one hundred of you here 
to-night will die of old age,” Doctor 
Wiley said, “the only respectable dis- 
ease of which man may die. The rest 
of you are going to die before your 
time. 

“IT mean it. You men are burning 
yourselves up with tobacco and with 
business cares. You women are try- 
ing to shorten your lives by drinking 
tea, dancing the tango and playing 
bridge. 

“Diseases that could be avoided are 
going to carry you off. You wait for 
an ache before you go to the dentist. 
You ought to go twice a year. The 
dentist will find a cavity or he will 





prevent one from coming. Every 
tooth is worth $1,000. 
“The average life is 44 years. Why, 


a man is just getting into his best 
years then. Just getting where he 
can pay back a little interest on the 
investment he has cost. It is not un- 
reasonable that the average life 
should be advanced to 88 years.” 





T want to congratulate you for publishing 
the best farm paper in the South, I am 
sure it is doing more than any other agency 
to promote better farming, neater homes, 
and a more enlightened citizenship. I wish 
it was possible for it to visit every home in 
the South. Then the patent medicines and 
fakers would be put out of business, and we 
would live in an atmosphere worthy of our 
Lord Himself.—F. T. Burke, Manager, Mill 
Quarter Farm, Ammon, Va. 

















pretty now. 
out with a spud. 








grow. 


higher than my hat! 


SONG OF THE LAZY FARMER 


What’s the Use o’ Fighting Weeds? 


My neighbor started in the spring, a-killing weeds like every- 
thing, he tore them out with disc and plow, his farm is clean and 
He worked in water and in mud, a-digging burrs 
I’d see him early there and late, a-trying hard 
to cultivate so well that every little weed would die before it made 
its seed, a dozen days or more, I know, he searched the cornfield 
with a hoe and chopped down every weed he found, he says they 
draw strength from the ground, and stunt the corn and kill the 
wheat, and so he worked till they were beat. 

I loafed and fished the summer through, I didn’t have much 
else to do, it looked so foolish like to me, to get worked up like that, 
by gee, about a little weed or so. 
My corn is pretty weedy now, the rain has brought them 
on somehow, I didn’t think they’d grow like that, they’ve come up 
But there’s no use to fret and stew, I’ll let 
them grow till they are through. 
bye, and I’ll sit round and watch them die. 
ty good just now, I’d rather sit and smoke than plow. 


I’d rather rest and let them 


The frost will kill them bye and 
The shade fecls pret- 


Copyright 1916, by The Prairie Farmer. 
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| Cowpeas and Soy Beans: Their Place 
| in Southern Farming 
| 


| Article No. 3l on “Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 


Our Educational Directory 
$84.96 to $104.86 pays for BOARD, TUITION in the Literary Depart- 


ment, HEAT, RENT and LIGHT a 














By B. L. MOSS 


Piedmont High School i - —! 




















: 3 ; T PRESENT in the South the Planting, Fertilizers and Cultiva- 
“It is the best and the cheapest school in the for the entire session of nine months. cowpea is the most widely tion.—The best of all uses to make of 
Lahn dhcrhGas of the | Pure Air, Mineral Spring, Mountain Scenery, known of all legumes, and is de- Cowpeas is asa second crop after oats 
10F ete light i i Experienced College-trained Teachers. : : a , ‘ ‘ 
I was especially delighted with the moral servedly yopular trom Virginia to or wheat or planted in corn at the 
and religious aspect of the school.’’—Rev. J. J, Honor Students at the Best Colleges of the cee yee eae : 7 : re : eC AN ee 
Be ach. soniidiias State, and at the University of N. C. Texas because of its adaptation to a_ last cultivation. On fairly loose stub- 
‘Lam satisfied that Piedmont is doing a work : ° . te are ee | > > - 2 »A¢ ay > : re 
of exceptional excellence.”’ Pc R. T. Vann, Literary, Bible, wide range of soil conditions and the ble land, the peas may be sowed 
Sec'y of Education of Baptist State Convention. . . ea es ce 1 ¢ wr apy »S broadcas a iske j } oe > 
‘In my opinion there is no high school in this Business, Expression, tact that he We wut sete very best le 1 ou and disked weep shoe ‘ the 
Gert of the country doing better agg (Instrumental, feed and soil-improving crops. Acom- land be stiff and hard it is advisable 
1oroug educationa w . eb ‘ 5 ore poate $+ " . 
member : f Congress, Ninth District. —"s Vocal and Band. parative ly large percentage Of! the first to break it thoroughly and then 








; moe 5 ytton Belt is plant- disk the peas in. By planting in drills 
For catalogue and handsomely illus- corn fields in the Cotton : = j 7 a 
trated book of views, address W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N.C. || ed in peas at the last cultivation of 30 to 40 inches apart, considerably 


the corn, and the crop is also a popu- less seed will be required to sow an 
7— MB liar one planted after wheat and oats. acre. When drilled, one of two shal- 


Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute s The soy bean, while known in Asia low cultivations should be given. 























for thousands of years, is a compara- In planting peas in corn it has been 

“Merit, the M eof Ss Sa tively new crop in the South, though found an excellent practice to drill 

ee ee db ' rapidly gaining in popularity. It 1s the seed midway between the corn 
igh-grade Institution for young men an oys, preparing . * Seat ioe — wa cting ees Ca ae : 

: : : : Tei xe 1derec¢ more exacting stee SCc =r > 
for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- generally considered ; ay ‘“ 18 rows, instead _o! scattering them 
versity. Accredited relations with University and leading Col- than the cowpea as to soil and cul- broadcast. Doing this enables the 
leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops tural requirements, but under favora- farmer to hold the grass and weeds in 
self control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont, Car- ble conditions it is truly remarkable check by cultivating the peas once or 
olina. Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. a ‘ face nae eats e f oe A i 
Splendid athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under as a yielder o arge quantities Ot twice. When peas are grown alone, 
$200. Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated beans and excellent hay. an application of 200 to 300 pounds 
catalog sent free, Address It is not easy to compare cowpeas per acre of acid phosphate will gener- 





er and soy beans and say definitely ally be sufficient fertilization, though 

G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, which is best, unless all the local con- on some very poor soils a small 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. ditions are fully known. In fact, we amount of cottonseed meal may be 

4 | believe that in most sections of the used to advantage, and in the sandy 























ee = South there is a place for both these southeastern coastal plain sections 

Sylva Collegiate Institute crops, and that even on most individ- some potash may be needed. 

SCENERY AND HEALTH ual farms they may both be grown . 
be ‘ : : were: ; Sood advantace Soy Bean Suggestions 
In the heart of the mountains, Magnificent mountain peaks are in every direction to good advantage. 

from the school. The height of some of the mountain peaks that can be plainly , be . vii oe f 
seen from the school grounds is as follows: Black Rock, 5,854 feet; Water Rock, Where Cowpeas Do Best OY beans do best on clay and loam 
6,400 feet, and Double Top, 5,540 feet. The School is located on a plateau 2,300 soils, and the crop is a particularly 
feet above sea level. Pure bracing air. Our water comes through a private pipe HE very fact that cowpeas are at r . ks ° : " A 
line from springs on the side of a mountain and is as pure as can be. Climate un- | y : ; che I eae ‘ valuable one in the upper half of the 
excelled. No malaria, Mosquitoes unknown, home under a wide range Of COn- Cotton Belt. Because it has not here- 
COURSE OF STUDY ditions accounts in large part for tofore been generally grown, it is us- 


Students prepared for college and for life in the regular Literary Course. Thor- their great popularity. However, it is 

: »s are offered in Education, Business, , Piano, Voice, ible, day || et : > . 
Snaek Teasher-tcaining: une ye ee Le ee probable that it is through the central 
STUDENTS WANTED | part of the Cotton Belt on the sandy 


We are looking for students who want to do right and who want to study. All and sandy loam lands that the cowpea 
such have a cordial invitation. Young people who are determined to be bad are not 


ually advisable when planting it for 
the first time to inoculate the land 
with soil from a field where the beans 
have been successfully grown or with 





| is of greatest usefulness. Along the . 
wanted, FALL TERM BEGINS AUGUST 22nd, 1916 ie can) eiaighey sigan ee pn Pond pon of rnd sg sera paid now on 
= ne > g e market. Generally soy beans may 
Write for Catalog. ‘ 
Write for alog J. C. INGRAM, Principal, Sylva, N. C. states, from Texas to Georgia, the fe counted snes a a sek 








cowpea, possibly because of the heavy heavier yield of seed than cowpeas, 


summer rainfall, has not generally and thec h red a 
North Carolina College of ght Rag ol nage gant: 


been a good seed producer, and the valuable one in making cheap pork 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. velvet bean is much the better crop to production possible. 


plant in corn. Likewise, on the Black The Mammoth Yellow and Holl 
P heh a orns ° MMi a y- 
The State’s Technical College. Belt lands of Alabama, Mississippi, prooK are the best known varieties, 


Four-year courses in Agriculture, in Chemistry, in Civil, Electrical, and Me- |and Texas, and on all the clay or ine former being particularly a 
Chanical Engineering, and in Textile industries. | heavy loam lands of the northern favorite. It is a pe gooue ‘ d 
Four-year, two-year, one-year, and summer Normal courses in Agriculture, | part of the Cotton Belt soy beans will ; : ; ‘ Suevcr Cau 

ERT A SI Ge ng eae : ’ requires a_ relatively long season 
Numerous practical short courses. +} 1 j 1 . 1 § 
s ; generally, when planted alone and , at I 1 1 . 
For catalog, and entrance blanks, write, ~“ultivated, be-a more satisfactory oO ma ure. n tne cooler mountain 
E. B. OWEN. Regi tat ee er ac Y sections of the upper South, varieties 
. BD. , Kegistrar, West Ra eigh, N. C. crop than cowpeas. requiring a shorter maturing season 
are sometimes recommended. 











Varieties.—There are a great many 











1837—1916 varieties of cowpeas, though a dozen Soy beans are more particular than 
~Guilford Colle e Thorough Training names will include the best known. cowpeas in regard to preparation of 
g High Moral Tone Roughly, we may divide all varieties = ae 
Oldest Coeducational College in the State 2 


: , ; the seed bed. This should be fine 
. Ideal Location into two main groups, (1) those that ° ould be finely 
Courses in Arts, Sciences, and Music 





: | beige rat sige a prepared and the seed planted in 

Ten Buildings with all Modern Gaiveniences Prices Unusually Low | are — - ye 3 agi pee a“_? ” drills 30 to 40 inches apart and the 

mple Athletic Facilities Special Arrangement for Worthy Students |. (2) a Ras sas 2 ol Era, crop kept cultivated. If the seed are 
For Catalog and further | Tormer, which inciude le New Efa, 1 od x] 1 a 

[av intornatice SSeS" THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College,N.C. |! Gyoi hi r tole toe OP TeNee, Swede eG, poor 

a id | Groit, and Whippoorwill or Early ¢tands are almost certain to be the 





Speckled, are generally prolific seed sesult, It is not advisable to plant soy 

BOILING SPRINGS HIGH S producers; while the latter, including beans broadcast, and for this reason 
are ainate 5 ae ae eae ‘ aadcast, ¢ s as 

i" Pa) ee Clay, my Ripper, seein: i nt the crop is not a good one to plant 

—BOILING SPRINGS, CLEVELAND COUNTY, N. C. pit = 1eay J bares peng wa with corn, cowpeas being preferable. 

Denominational School at foot-hills of Blue Ridge. Modern Equipments, Brick Buildings, eeaay een Peer re Se Oeee OW~ The fertilizer requirements for soy 

Lights, Steam Heat, Water Works, ete. Prepares for Coliege, Teaching, and Practical Life. ever, it should be understood that a peans are about the same as for cow- 


Departments of Art, Music, Domestic Science, and Business. Faculty College graduates. . ein nae i 
Athletic Association. $100 pays expenses in Literary Department one year. bushy, normally erect variety may, 




















For Catalogue - a peas, 
Address J. D. HUGGINS, Principal when planted on very rich, moist land, 
s : trail to a very considerable extent, 
and that a trailing variety may on WAITING 





East Carolina Teachers Training School ||| ic2{ "inc crowth ereatly lessened. ge baricr aoe hich oe ese 


heavy vine growth greatly lessened. lying on the 


| floor beside the chair, had his eyes fixed on 
A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. As an indication of what may be ex- sia ond eae aa ‘ 
- Nice dog, at, salc 1e Cus ner, 
Every energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who pected of some of the better known ae ‘ istomer, 
agree to teach. Fall term begins September 26, 1916. varieties as producers of seed and , “He seems very fond of watching you cut 
For catalog and other information address, a= 








ROBT. H. WRIGHT. Presid hay, the following figures from the “It ain’t that, sir,” explained the barber. 
: 4 . os A . eS & i oS “ . “You see, sometimes I make a mistake and 
» resident, Greenville, N. C. Mississippi Experiment Station are 0S « Wile bi of a ote ar 

interesting: Boston ranscript. 

bo Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, noes a 

ars 1 '@3 ege drew 366 young men and women last year from 1911 1912 

; : 64 counties in North Carolina, and from 7 other = 

States and Cuba. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. I | 
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| a) 
, — | % 
BZ — | VARIETY es | 
e m & | 
Warrenton High School a: | 
A High Grade Preparatory School eee ee ee 
MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY for College or Business. Unknowr a 91.7 | 
oa STUART Mc@uire, M. D., DEAN New Era ‘ 100 | 
ESctuas'ce Hospital ond Dispos ! Its students, for years, have been Paylor ots . w17 i 
sete among the leaders at the Univer- Ae ak ‘| agu% | 4’500 : 0 o 
joa ae _MCCAULKY, Secnerany si sity and the Denominational Col- Ch fe =| 68) 4) Sas 40 | 3,666 216 | 3,510 
: leges. For catalog address Specie . 8% | 3,333 AD eee Den) ene 
| sarge slack Eye 85 | +, iV oe ” »,d00 
you'r, arm Record Book will enabl JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, @ eee 1 gta & oe | agers vokee $15 | 21020 
Bet it to witht Guvea hacvbation: € WARRENTON, N. C. | Grant ‘| as3 | 60 140 410 | 2.990 
The Progressive Farm for $1,15 ; a Whippoor 417 | 940 4,718 830 1120 
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Saturday, July 29, 1916] 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
CONVENTION, AUGUST 29-31 


Full Program of Three-day Sessions 
Announced by Secretary Thomas E. 
Browne, West Raleigh—Write Him 
for any Information 


W* ARE glad to announce to the 
farmers and farmers’ wives of 
the state, and the boys in club work, 
that in addition to the excellent pro- 
gram arranged, there are to be three 
silver cups given for attendance upon 
club school and the convention, and 
in addition, the Woman’s Club of Ral- 
eigh is going to entertain the women 
in attendance atits handsome new 
club building. 

The cups will be awarded to the 
counties having the best representa- 
tion at the club school, the Farmers’ 
Convention and the Farm Women’s 
Convention. The basis of award will 
be the number of delegates multiplied 
by the number of miles they traveled. 
The cups for attendance upon the 
Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Conven- 
tion are given by Mr. Roger A. Derby, 
President of the Convention, and the 
cup for attendance upon the Short 
Course is given by President W. C. 
Riddick, of the A. & M. College. 

In addition to the program of the 
Farm Women’s Convention, alreadye 
published in The Progressive Farmer, 
there will be a reception at the new 
Woman’s Club Building, for the wo- 
men in attendance upon the Conven- 
tion, at 5:00 p. m. Wednesday, August 
30. This reception is given by the 
Woman’s Club of Raleigh, and it is 
hoped every woman attending the 
Convention will accept this hospital- 
ity from the women of the capital 
city. 

In addition to a number of practical 
demonstrations which will be going 
on upon the campus, there will be in 
the Mechanical Building, just to the 
left of Pullen Hall, a graphic demon- 
stration of the active operation of 
various community organizations 
grouped around the consolidated ru- 
ral school as a center. 

Following is the program: 

Tuesday Morning, August 29—Joint Session 
10:30—Assemble in Pullen Hall—Address of 

Welcome—President W. C. Riddick. 
10:40—Words of Welcome from Major W. A. 

Graham, Commissioner of Agriculture. 
10:50—Welcome in Behalf of the Chamber of 











Grape-Nuts 


embodies the full, rich 
nutriment of whole wheat 
combined with malted 
barley. This combination 
gives it a distinctive, de- 
licious flavor unknown to 
foods made from wheat 
alone. 


Only selected grain is 
used in making Grape- 
Nuts and through skillful 
processing it comes from 
the package fresh, crisp, 
untouched by hand, and 
ready to eat. 


Through long baking, 
the energy producing 
starches of the grain are 
made wonderfully easy 
of digestion. 


A daily ration of this 
splendid food yields a 
marvelous return of 
health and comfort. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





Commerce—J. M. Broughton, Jr., Ra- 
leigh. 


11:00—President's Address—Roger A, Derby, 


11:30—Coiperation on 


Jackson Springs. 


Farms—Mrs. Kate 
Brew Vaughan, of Tennessee. 


12:00—Economic Systems of Permanent Soil 














Improver t-—-Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, 
Illinois Experiment Station, 
Afternoon Conferences 
(Field Crops Section, Conducted by W. I. 
Wright, Ingold) 
2:00—Under What Conditions Is Deep Plow- 
ing Profitable ° A. L. French, Byrd- 
ville, Va.; C. F. Cates, Mebane. 
2:15—When and How Should Lime Be 





Used?—W. F. Pate, North Carolina 


Experiment Station. 
:25—What Is the Farmer to Do Without 


to 


Commercial Potash?—B. W. Kilgore, | 


Director N. C. Experiment Station. 


to 


Hay ?—C, R. Hudson, N. C, 


Service. 


Extension 


to 


:45—The Peanut as a Soil-building Crop— 
T. E. Browne, N. C. Extension Ser- 








vice; J. P. Herring, Wilmington. 
2:55—The Bean for Soil Improve- 
ment—T. McLean, N. C. Extension 
Service. 
3:05—When and Where Bur Clover May Be’ 


Used Profitably—T. P. Jenkins, Tar- 
boro; W. R. Bailey, Marion. 


Ss 
F 






vy Bean Crop—c. B. Williams, N. C 
Weaverville. 


3:30—The Comparative Value of Cowpeas 
and Soy seans—F, P. Latham, Bel- 


haven; R. W. Collett, N. C. Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture, 


(se) 


:40—The Value of Community Seed Pro- 
duction—R. Y. Winters—N. C, Exper- 
ment Station; Zeno Moore, Whitakers. 

$:50—Sudan Grass for Hay and Grazing— 

TT. B. Parker, N, C. Department oz 
Agriculture, 

Coéperative Community and Club Work 

2:00—What Parents and Teachers Can Do 

to Aid the Children in Their Club 
Work—Allen G. Oliver, N. Cc. Exten- 
cion Service, 

2:20—Coiiperative Community and Club 

Work—Jesse M. Jones, Director of 
Extension, Blacksburg, Va. 
8:0—The Clubs’ Influence in developing 
the Hog Industry—B. P. Polk, N. C 
Extension Service 





3:40—Community Corn Club Work—A. K. 
Robertson, N. C. Extension Service; 
E. D. Weaver, Weaverville, 
4:00 to 6:00—Livestock Parade and Judging 
(in front of Pullen Hall). 
Evening—Joint Session 
8:00—Moving Pictures in Pullen Hall. 
Wednesday, August 30 
6:00 to 9:00 a.m.—Trips to Barns and Pas- 
tures. 
Churning Demonstration in Dairy—Base- 
ment of Agricultural Building. 
Silo Filling. 
Barns and Pastures, 
Poultry Yards. 











:30—The Activities of the Extension Ser- 
vice in Promoting Animal Industry 
in the South—J. M. Jones, Director 
Extension, Blacksburg, Va. 

10:00—The Place of the Consolidated Rural 
School in Our Educational System— 
J. M. Napier, Darlington, S. C. 

10:30—The Work of the North Carolina Ex- 
tension Service—B. W. Kilgore, Di- 
rector, 

11:00—The Home Orchard—Prof. J. P. Pills- 
bury, A. & M. College. 

11:30—The Cotton Farmer of the Future— 
Prof, W. F. Massey. 

12:00-—Visit to Demonstrations. 

Afternoon Conferences 
(Field Crops Section, Conducted by W. I. 
Wright, Ingold) 

2:00—Grasses for Meadows and Pastures in 

the Mountains—E, S. Millsaps, States- 





ville. 
2:15—Growing Rape for Crazing—Prof. W. 
Tassey. 


2:30—How to Succeed With Crimson Clover 
—W. B. Phillips, Battleboro; Frank 
H. Brown, Cullowhee. 


2:45—How to Succeed With Hairy Vetch— 
R, W. Freeman, N. C. Extension Ser- 
vice, 

3:00 How to Save Crimson Clover Seed and 
Its Importance—W. I. Wyatt, Ral- 
eigh, 


3:15—The Superiority of Abruzzi Rye—Zeno 
Moore, Whitakers; F. T. Mea 
N. C. Department of Agriculture. 

3:30—The Farm Garden—C. J. Hayden, A. 
& M. College. 

3:45—The Pecan in North Carolina—VW, N. 
Hutt, N. C. Dept. of Agriculture. 

4:00 to 6:00 p.m.—Visit to Experiment Sta- 
tion Farm to stu 
and crop improvement experiments 
being conducted there with corn and 
cotton and some of our leading le- 


guminous crops 











(Livestock Section, Cor 
derness, Ta 


ted by C. A. Hol- 


sro) 









2:00—Community ¢ Factories — John 
Bi ham, FP of Cove Creek 
Che Factory, Sugar Grove. 





2:2 Relation of the School System to the 

velopment of the Livestock Indus- 
Director of Ex- 
Va. 


s Are Doing to De- 














3:20—What Communiti 
velop Pastur: -B. F. Shelton, Speed. 
3:40—How the Railways Can Aid 
iv Marketing of ive 
) Farm Pr ts P< 
Ag it t ral \ gre I t, i) \ t 
Evening—Joint Session 
8 ing Pictures in Pullen Hall 
Thursday, August 31 
9:30 The t f Vhat 1} Been Don 
‘ 
) { « 
}! ) 
I: \ f 1 
munity Wi i 1 
11 ( S« R T 1 ( 
£ zed b ( i Bu- 
re W. ¢ ( s I ‘ 





:35—When Should Cover Crops Be Plowed |} 
In, When Grazed, and When Cut for ; 


(7) 927 


Cole Drills Prevent Winter Killing 


When you sow your grain with the Cole 
Drill, there are three grain rows planted be- 
tween each cotton or corn row. The grain is 
at the bottom ofa furrow that protects it from winter kill- 
ing—no danger of ‘‘spewing up.’’ Each plant is in a tiny 
basin where ample moisture is sure. 


Sow Grain Between Corn and Cotton Rows 
There is no need to wait 
*til corn and cotton ro > 


are gathered. Noneed ~ 
to plow and harrow the land. Cotton and corn Ns 
fields make ideal seed beds for grain, for the soil is cultivated 
and compact. You can gather the corn and cotton and chop the stalks Nay 
without injury tothe grain. One mancaneasily sow 6 to S acres adayand 
apply fertilizer at the same time. You are surer of astandthanif you broad- 
cast or sow with a Western Drill. You get two crops from land that now yields 
only one, The sane machine sows cow peas perfectly, and applies fertilizer to 


growing crops. Write today for catalog giving full information and rs 
telling about 15 good results from using Cole Drills. 


THE COLE MFG. Co. °” 
Box 300 





































Saves % Labor 
of Planting 














3:15—How Farmers May Best Utilize the | 


xperiment Station; E. D. Weaver, | 


The Animals Friend 


Your stock is suffering from the torture of biting in- 
sects. Your horses and mules do less work, and your 
cows give from one-fourth to one-third less milk. Pro- 
tect your stock and increase your profits by using 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 


Manufactured from the oils of the Long leaf Pine and 
guaranteed to protect stock from the torture of all bit- 
ing insects--horse fiies, dog flies, deer flies, mosquitos, 
ticks, etc. Invaluable forthe treatment of sore backs, 
galls. scratches, chafing, etc. Geta bottle today—guar- 
anteed as represented. For sale at all first class stores, 
Price, 25c. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
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ly fertilizer, variety | 





Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 















* a —- so constructed 
Examine the Richmond po ep ae 

See it at your dealers. It will revolutionize your 
ideas about Stoves and Ranges. Its points of superi- 
ority make instant appeal. It is built practically air- 
tight, can’t waste heat, so constructed that it will bake 
and roast without the necessity of “turning’’—these 
are a few points of superiority, but 


RICHMOND ""¥E3,ANP 


are so designed that they absolutely eliminate the food waste in cooking. 
If your range is old you will find it economy to buy a new one because 
expert investigation has proven that food and fuel loss from poor cooking 
incidental to poorly constructed stoves and ranges will pay for 2 new 
ones yearly. How much is your stove wasting? If In deubt write for free 
books tolling all about Stoves and Ranges. 


Richmond Stove Co., Mfrs. 








Richmond, Va. 


BUY RUBBER ROOFING NOW 


Now is the time to order Spotless Rubber Roofing. Never before have we beer able to 
Save you as much. Our prices are actually below what we ourselves would have to pay 
if we went in the open market and bought by the carload. Later on 


Cc we may have to ask more. Spotless Standard Quality Rubber Roofing 
is the south’s favorite roofing material—strictly first quality weath- 














or-proof, water-tight, in one-piece rolls of 108 sq. feet with nails and 
cement; fully guaranteed; easy tolay. 1-ply,88c; 2-ply, $1.20; 3-ply, 
$1.50 per roll. We have a limited stock of Mill Ends-same quality as 
above, but 2 to 5 pieces to the roll of 108 sq. feet—prices, l-ply 74e; 
FA 2-ply, $1.04; 3-ply, $1.29 per roll. Order now from this 
Pe tg «= advertisement or write today for free samples and 

x Yoss complete catalog of ‘‘The South’s Mail Order House” 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
1 375 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 








PER ROLL 
























ie s es 
Virginia Cans 
Standard Packer Cans with Sol- Give Best Results 


der Hemmed Caps— Wax Seal- : f é 

ing Cans with Wax Strings— Special Discounts for Early 
Friction Top Syrup Cans and Delivery 
Pails. All sizes. We ship any = ate 

quantity desired. Write today Virginia Can Co. 


for our New 1916 Price List. Box 791 Buchanan, Va. 




















THIS LAND IS WORTH 
$465.00 PER ACRE 


The crops it now produces, 5 tons of 
alfalfa, 115 bus. of corn, and 52 bus. of 
wheat, will pay interest on this valuation 
after paying all costs of production. 

en years ago it was worth $100 per 
acre on the same basis of crop produc- 
ing value. 


WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 


Because a clean, well-edited, high- 
——m_—_—e- class farm paper editori- 
| ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 





$1.00 Per Acre Per Year 


: tee 
ityand value, ‘The fertiiccruscdwas ||| This being so. a market is created 
Rock Phosphate. This method is fully for various things and the buyer 
explained in our booklet. Write for | is on the lookout. The seller has 
your copy. but to introduce himself. display 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. his wares and close a trade 


“Columbia, THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 





rigs Columbia, Tenn. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Well Packed Silage Does Not Spoil 


ILAGE making is just canning on a 

large scale. Consequently the 
same principles which hold good for 
canning serve for silage. The first 
step is to remove the air. That is all 
that is necessary to make the silage 
keep. It provides the sterilization it- 
self. 

In silos from 12 to 15 feet in diame- 
ter three or four men will be required 
to pack the silage while the cutter is 
running. They should be provided 


with tampers weighing from 30 to 40 
pounds. The middle will take care 
of itself, because it is free to settle, 
but the outside near the walls should 
be tamped and tramped solid. Ac- 
cording to C. L. Willoughby, profes- 
sor of animal husbandry in the Uni- 
versity of Florida College of Agricul- 
ture, tamping cannot be over-done. 
The better the silage is packed the 
better it will keep. 

When silage begins to ferment the 
temperature rises high enough to 
drive out the air and leave only wa- 





ter and plant juices. Unless it is 
packed well the air is not driven out 
and spoilage occurs. 

The men in the silo should also dis- 
tribute the material. If corn is cut 
the pieces of ears and heavy particles 
fall in the center. These should be 
spread nearer the walls. 

It is almost impossible to make sil- 
age too wet, but it may be too dry. lf 
it is made of dry material, water 
should be added at the cutter or fan. 
It may be added after the silage is in 
the silo. About a barrel to the ton is 
enough. 

There is always a certain amount 
of material at the top of the silo 
which is exposed. Usually a layer of 











been used. 








Roofing. 
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Defies the Sun 


Hot weather plays havoc with 
ordinary kinds of ready roofing. \\\ 
The bitumen they contain softens, \\ 
runs, and soon the roofing is hang- 
ing festooned from the eaves. 
You’ ve seen it. 


You have zo¢ seen it, however, 
cases where Texaco Roofing 


defies the sun. 
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Day after day of the 3 
hottest weather possible will leave it abso- |; . --- 
lutely unaffected. You don’t need to be 
told that in this part of the country this 
is an important feature, an absolutely 
essential quality, in good roofing. 
There are more points than this one to recom- 
mend Texaco Roofing. 
sun-proof, it is cold-proof, water-proof, fume- 
proof, and fire-resisting. 
exactly the roofing you need. 
If you are not using Texaco Roofing you are over- 
looking a factor that will play an 
important part in reducing the cost 
of upkeep on your building. 

Texaco Roofing is sold by most good dealers. 
Yours probably carries it. 
or write us for a folder that contains samples 
of the various grades and weights of Texaco 


Address: 


In addition to being 


It is in every way 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


silage about eight inches deep spoils. 
This may be avoided by running 
straw, hay or grass through the cut- 
ter. Oats sowed on top will form sod 
that will protect the silage beneath. 


How to Sell Livestock by Mail 
REEDERS of pure-bred livestock 
throughout the country are learn- 

what big business discovered 
years ago—that “It pays to adver- 
tise.” The breeding of pure-bred 
livestock, if successful, soon out- 
grows the local demand and an outlet 
must be found in competition with 
outside breeders of the same class of 
stock. Here lies the stumbling block 
to so many small breeders. 





ing 


There may be several methods of 
advertisements, through the livestock 
and agricultural journals and by 
catalog or private correspondence. 
Breeders’ journals and agricultural 
papers are the proper mediums 


| through which to advertise. 


1, Select a paper whose circulation 
is large enough to warrant your pat- 
ronage, and that will reach farmers 
and breeders of your breed of stock. 
One does not advertise firearms in a 
Quaker periodical. 

2. Allow time for your advertise- 
ment to become familiar, the single 
issue advertisers seldom receive pat- 
ronage. 

The catalog method and a stand- 
ing mailing list are expensive and sel- 


| dom used unless followed by direct 


personal touch with the prospective 
purchaser. 

In filling mail orders resultant from 
advertising, the better the bargain 
you give the purchaser, the quicker 
your business will grow. How many 
would think of buying a horse by 
mail, yet this is commonly done where 
the breeder is known to be reliable. 
Many reliable breeders are selling 
through description and satisfying 
customers; so if the pure-bred stock 
is outgrowing the local demand re- 
member—it pays to advertise.—R. B. 
Bentley, Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege. 





PROGRAM 


Meeting Southern Cattlemen’s Association, 
Shreveport, La., August 16, 17 and 18, 1916 
Wednesday, August 16, 10 a.m. 

Address of Welcome on Behalf of the City 
of Shreveport and State of Louisiana—Hon. 
Harry D. Wilson, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Immigration of Louisiana. 

Response to the of Welcome— 
Hon. J. D. Price, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture of Georgia. 

President's Annual Address--E, K. Mid- 
dleton, Pocahontas, Miss. 

The Dual Purpose Type in Its Relation to 
the Beef Cattle Industry in the 
States—A. H. Miller, Greer, S, C, 


Address 


Southern 


Wednesday Afternoon 

Building up a Pure-bred Herd of Beef 
Cattle—H. C. Lookabaugh, Watonga, Okla. 

The Cost of Growing Beef Cattle—W. F. 
Ward, Animal Husbandman, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Feed More—H. M. Cottrell, Agriculturalist, 
Farm Development Bureau of the 
Men’s Club, Memphis, Tenn, 

The Production of Forage Crops in the 
South—Martin H. Nelson, Director, Arkansas 
Experiment Station, 


Business 


Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
Wednesday Night 

The Feeding of Beef Cattle—Phil S. Haner, 
Taylorsville, Ill. 

Tick Eradication: How Long Wil! It Take 
to Finish the Job?—Dr. J. A. 
ed States Bureau of Animal 
mingham, Ala. 


Kiernan, Unit- 
Industry, Bir- 
Thursday Forenoon, August 17 
How I Built Up a Successful Farm Dairy— 

Felix Williams, Villa Rica, Ga. 

The Relation of Dairying to Permanent 
Agriculture—A. J. Glover, Editor of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

When Dairying Is Needed on the Southern 
Farm—B. H. Rawl, Chief United States 
Dairy Division, Washington, D. C, 

Making and Maintaining 
South—s. M. United States Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Biloxi, Miss. 


Pastures in the 
Tracy, 


Thursday Afternoon 
Sale of Dairy Cattl 


seys. 


—Holsteins and Jcr- 


Thursday Night 

Address—W. A. 

tural College, Manhattan, 
Friday, August 18 

of Beef Cattle — Herefords, 


horns and Aberdeen-Angus, 


Cochel, Kansas <Agricul- 


Kans. 


Sales Short- 





























Saturday, July 29, 1916] 


Guaranteed Quality Usually Means 
Ready Sales 

FIND by experience that the best 

way to market home-grown pro- 
ducts is to make a contract with 
nearby dealers for them to take my 
entire product at a fair market price, 
euaranteeing to furnish them only 
strictly fresh goods. 

i also sell city residents a large 
quantity of chickens, eggs, beans, po- 
tatoes and other garden products. 
This plan of selling direct to the con- 
sumer and furnishing only strictly 
fresh goods makes my products al- 
ways in demand. 

I grow beans at a cost of 3 cents 
per pound and can easily sell them 
for 10 cents per pound; I grow cab- 
bage at a cost of % to 1 cent per 
pound and sell them at 3 cents; I 
grow Irish potatoes for 31 cents per 
bushel and sell them for $1.35 to $1.40; 
I raise chickens at 18 cents each and 
sell them for 35 to 50 cents each; eggs 
cost me an average of 8 cents per 
dozen and sell at 20 to 35 cents per 
dozen. I always make it a rule to 
supply all nearby customers, and then 
if there is anything left I ship it to 
the nearest available market. 

My chickens cost me an average 
of $195 per vear and I sell chickens 
and eggs to the amount of $300 each 
year. From my garden I sell about 
$200 worth of vegetables at a profit of 
about $150. I also sell from 100 to 150 
bushels of Irish potatoes at $1.35 per 
bushel, a profit of 95 cents. 

I keep several cows and sell my 
butterfat to a creamery at Monroe, 
N. C., at 33 to 35 cents per pound; 
which gives me a profit of 18 cents 
per pound. I sell my milk at 25 to 15 
cents per gallon, making a profit of 9 
to 11 cents on the gallon. 

Never try to sell anything you 
would not use yourself, for it will 
hurt your trade. Sell only clean fresh 
products, and they will always be in 
demand. 

Never sell any eggs over three days 
old. 

Never keep potatoes out of the 
ground over ten days and then sell 
them as fresh potatoes. 


Lilesville, N.C. W.T. NEWTON. 





More About Discriminating Between 
Good Labor and Poor 


HERE is no one thing more nec- 

essary on Southern farms than the 
discrimination between good and 
poor labor, as suggested by Mr. T. B. 
Parker in your last week’s issue. Cer- 
tainly a man should be paid according 
to his work, and not only that, but 
also according to the care he takes of 
farm machinery and stock. 

I have had some good men, who 
would earn every cent paid them, so 
far as work was concerned, but who 
would break up more machinery in 
one day, than others would in a 
month, and abuse stock, in propor- 
tion. I have had others, who were 
not only slow, and slovenly, in their 
work, but who would take the very 
best care of both stock and farm ma- 
chinery, and of the two, I very much 
prefer the latter. 

When it comes to finding a man, 


who is painstaking, efficient, and in- | 
dustrious, all combined, and who will | 


take care of both stock and machin- 
ery, as well, or better than the owner, 
they are as “skase” as the proverbial 
hen’s teeth; in fact I have never seen 
but two, in the past twenty years, 
who had all these qualities combined. 

In proportion to efficiency, and in- 
telligence, the Southern farmer is 
paying about two or three times as 
much for his labor, as his Western 
brother, compared to the ease with 
which one man does the work of two, 
and the care and attention he gives 
his team and the machinery placed in 
his hands. A laborer, working for 50 
cents a day, who breaks everything 
he puts his hands on, is far more ex- 
pensive than a careful man at $1.50 
a day. Surely, there is no one thing 
that needs more consideration than 
the change which friend Parker sug- 
gests. 

WILL B. CRAWFORD, M. D. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier atl ae $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
ll hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
egistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 


Berkshires 


of Quality and 
Fine Breeding. 
None Better. 








Keystone’s Lee Duke 
158796, and Rivals Won- 
der 40th 186749, at hcad 
of herd. 





Let me know your needs. Prices right. Satisfac 
tion to one wanting the best at reasonable prices 


‘JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 
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DUROC- JERSEYS 


Oe 


DUROC- JERSEY 


RIVAL’S DEFENDER NO 58425 
NOW IS THE TIME to buy you a bred gilt for 


early Fallfarrow. It pays to buy the best there 
is, and we havethem. The blood of FOREST 
CHIEF, DEFENDER, FANCY COLONEL and 
ORION’S PAL, four of the best known boars of 
the breed, in our herd. Can supply anything 
you wish in DUROC-JERSEYS 

KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 











QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 
Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big og gee type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 


Write me your wants or come and 7 one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUT. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


I have the finest Cherry Red DUROC-JERSEY 
Pigs (the Defender strain) to be had at any price, 
and will sell them at a reasonable price, furnishing 
registration papers with each pig. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, and express paid 
both ways. Write me. 


G. Frank Bamberg, Bamberg, S. C. 
Reg. DUROC-JERSEYS 


(Cholera Immune.) 
Service Boars $25 each. 
DARBYSHIRE & McCASKILL, 

Bainbridge, Ga. 



































CAREFULLY SELECTED, REGISTERED 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS, 

Ten weeks old. Best blood. Ten dollars. 

LEONARD F. COTTEN, 
Route 1, WASHINGTON, N. c. 


Registered Durocs. "SERinc rics. 
Don’t buy until you get our quotations. 
PECAN GROVE STOCK FARM, 
MecCULLERS, N. C. 


THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS. 
Sple »ndid 8 mos, old boars out of best blood line sows, 
sired by large, mature boars, $12.5 ; 8 to 10 wks. boars 
and sows $10.50. All registere d. Weighed an8 wks. pig 
today, weight 40 lbs. Weighed 4 mos. gilt, weight 90 lbs 
in good growing shape. 

D. J. Simmons, Prop., R 4, 








Timmonsville, S. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Best blood lines selected Boars and Gilts, 10 to 12 weeks 
old, $10 to $15. Some fine boar prospects from large, 
prolific sows, registered. Everything guaranteed. 

aA 








K_ RIDGE FARM, 
J. CLARK ROBINSON & SONS, Rt. 1, Lancaster, S.C. ! 


' 
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Shreveport, La., 
tive National Breeders’ Association 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Southern Cattlemen's Association will be held at 
August 16, 17 and 18, 1916, and under the auspices of their respec- 


 &- 





Will be Sold at 


40 SHORTHORNS, 40 





a good one, 


the Secretary of the Southern Cattlemen’s 


120—Head Excellent Breeding Cattle—120 
FRIDAY, AUG. 


At Fair Grounds, Shreveport, La., Starting at 10 a. M 


Bulls, bred heifers, cows with calves at foot. 
Everyone will be a guaranteed breeder, 
tested and a test chart and registration transfer furnished, 
passed by official representative of the Association of the 
Association. 
reason you are not satisfied with the animal you bought 
leaving it and you will not have to pay a penny, 


Plan now to attend this big meeting and sale—don’t fail to come. 
COL. CAREY M. JONES, 
COL. FRED REPPER', 

For further information and particulars apply to 


F.I. DERBY, Sales Manager, 


Public Auction, 


18, 1916, 


ANGUS, 40 HEREFORDS, 





Every animal especially selected and 
Everyone will be tuberculin 
Everyone, approved and 
respective breed and by 
After the sale is over, if for any 
, I give you the privilege of 


\ Auctioneers. 


WARD, ALA. 




















Holstein Cattle. 


Purebred Bulls, Cows and 


Grade HOLSTEINS of all ages. Car lots a nega 
Prices reasonable. 


portunity for you to get “REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE”, also Grad 


E 
FOURTHS to SEVEN-EIGHTHS FULL BLOOD.” 


Direct all communications to Hamilton, N. Y. 


DAIRYMEN’S COOPERATIVE CATTLE CoO., 


Heifers of all Ages. 


Prompt service. A great op- 


e Holsteins that are ‘‘THREE- 


SIMEON HILL, 
Secretary. 














|987 Pound Mammoth Black Poland China 


Mr. John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 


pig bought of you, and he dressed 978 pounds. 


3to 4 months old. Price $10.00 ea 


Wallburg, Davidson Co., N. C. 


Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth Black 


Yours truly, J. L. GUYER. 





We have a very fine lot of these Pigs on hand, 


John A. Young & Sons, 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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every market. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 


Hampshire has become a market topper in 
If you wouid like free informa- 
and literature on the Hampshire Hog, ad- 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


dress, 


Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave.. PEOREA, ILL. 





POLAND- CHINAS 


PPRALP LISI 


POLAND PIGS and “Bo bred to Cham- 
pion, oars, all Regis- 

CHINA ee 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


O. I. C. SWINE 
SE OE EI OOO 
0. 1. G.—Choice lot of 4 mo. old 
boars "lea sows. Pairs mated no 
akin. All from heavyweight prize- 
3 winning stock. Probably the largest 
also the most uniform herd owned 














T. E. BROWN Be 

















by any individual in the South. 
Write me. R.Q. OWEN, R.F.D.1, Bedtord, Va. 





O. I. Cs. Bred giltsand ser- 
vice boars all sold. 100 choice pigs 
now ready at $10 each, $18 per 
pair, no akin, or $27 per trio, pedi- 
greed. The best of breeding. 

Route 2, Bedford, Va. 
TAMWORTHS AND ESSEX 


TAMWORTHS 


Pigs, Bred Gilts and Boars 
ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. 


All well bred and none but good 
individuals offered for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 


D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
R. 1, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


, English, C di- 
TAMWORTHS 2) american bred. 
Largest exibition herd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia - South Carolina 


ESSEX,POLA ND 
Purebred CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 
back. 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


STOCK EWES “WANTED. 


Two double decks of stock ewes. Give descrip- 
tion and cash price at your station and railroa 
rate to Lexington, Ky. 





























| 
| 
ROY I. PEPPER & CO., Lexington, K wi 


| Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered Angus Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of -. Price for 10 days $125. 
Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
= fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, Ill. 








| ANGUS CATTLE 022 strane Buus 


ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 
sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION, Tepiecred in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 19501 


ROSE DALE. ‘STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Aberdeen-Angus I am offering a num- 


ber of young bulls, 

cows and heifers, good 

individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


é. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 


HOLSTEINS 

















PPLDLP PLDI PEPE 


arge assortment of registered fe- 

Ho steins : m: ales, with royal breeding and indi- 

viduality. Real bargains in young 

bulls. Tuberculin tested, reasonable 

f erit prices, satisfaction guaranteed. Try 
this great dairy and beef breed. 


KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM, BARDSTOWN, KY. 





‘Kentucky Holsteins %ot® sexes of va- 


rious ages; tuber- 
culin tested. Splen- 








| did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 


WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 


JERSEYS 





RAR 


YOUNG REGISTERED ‘JERSEYS FOR SALE. 


Island and Tennessee bred 
Fancy bred Bulls, year old, 
ready for service, by our 
great show bull, Astor's Fairy 
Soy, out of tested cows with 
show records too. Also a few 
heifers. For particulars write 
| A. C. JOHNSON, Prop., 
Maple Park Farm, 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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HERN PARM GAZETTE 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F MASSEY, ‘ . a or” 
JOHN S. PEARSON, ° Secretary-Treasurer 
J. A. MARTIN, ‘ ‘ . . Advertising Manager 
in J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
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. ‘ ‘ President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 
Contributing Editor 








ILL next year’s weeds this month and next. 
Every weed cut now before the seeds mature 
will prevent scores of weeds next summer. 





ALKING about cowpeas, how many people in 

the South appreciate what a delightful summer 
dish they make? Hardly any other vegetable is 
more wholesome or nourishing. And in many of 
our cities they are selling for twenty to twenty- 
five cents a quart! 





— every mail brings us requests for more 
information about the rural credits law. Forms 
and regulations are not yet ready, but if you wish 
to get any of this long-time money it’s none too 
soon to see how many neighbors you can associate 
with yourself in a local organization. Then you 
will be ready for prompt action as soon as the 
Government acts. 





T IS a pity that more Southern farmers do not 

grow okra. It requires little care and goes on 
bearing the whole summer long. Too many of our 
folks keep on growing a few cabbage, onions, tur- 
nips and potatoes each year and cheat themselves 
out of the pleasure and profit they might have by 
growing a dozen other vegetables that should be 
found in every Southern garden. 





| eas week’s Clover-Vetch Special of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will be packed with good 
things about these great crops. How to succeed 
with clover and vetch, crimson clover as a fer- 
tilizer for corn, how to use bur clover on pastures, 
how to boil bur clover seed to hasten germination, 
and what inoculation is and how to do it will be a 
few of the subjects dealt with, and in addition 
there will be an exceptionally interesting lot of 
letters from our readers. Be on the lookout for 
this Special. 





F PEOPLE ate less meat in summer and more 

fruits and vegetables there would be less sick- 
ness. It was interesting testimony which a healthy, 
rosy-cheeked old lady gave at a recent farmers’ 
institute: 

“For thirty years we have had home-grown 
fruit on the table at least once every day. We 
have raised nine children during that time, and 
they are all living, most of them here today, 
and in all that time we have called a doctor 
but once.” 





“N°: SAID a tenant farmer to us the other 
day, “I haven’t a horse now, and am having 
to rent both land and stock. I had saved up mon- 
ey and bought a good horse but he died last year. 
I was offered $175 for him one Friday, and the 
next Tuesday he was dead.” There are thousands 
of just such cases—men toilsomely working their 
way toward independence only to be thrown back 
by just such disasters. When rural codperation 
is developed as it ought to be, we shall have gen- 
eral livestock insurance as French farmers already 
have. The subject ought to be studied by all 
farmers’ organizations. 





LONG with plenty of vegetables, every farm 

family should raise plenty of flowers. We 
should like to see the time come when in every 
farm home in the South a bunch of flowers in the 
center of the table will be regarded almost as 
much a table necessity as butter or sugar. The 
feeding place’ of mere animals may rightly serve 
no purpose except to satisfy the demands of the 
stomach, but the family dinner table should also 
reflect one’s aspirations for higher things. Let 
the dinner table be a place for beautiful flowers, 
and meal-time a time for everything of good- 
humor and good-fellowship it is possibie for all 
members of the family to bring to it. 





ith what we were saying re- 
cently about the pecan, crape myrtle, and other 
Southern trees, we wonder if we are not coming 


yg CONNECTION wi 


to the time when no tree will be thought good 
enough for shade unless it does something else 
besides give shade? In other words, should we 
not require every shade tree not only to furnish 
shade but also to furnish either flowers, fruit or 
nuts? There are so many trees that not only fur- 
nish shade but also glorify the home with a wealth 
of flowers or enrich the family diet (and possibly 
the family pocketbook) with abundant fruits or 
nuts, that there seems good reason for insisting 
that as a rule every shade tree should furnish 
something else besides shade. Of course, we might 
make an occasional exception in favor of Some 
lordly oak or tulip tree (erroneously called pop- 
lar), but we believe that the rule should be as we 
have just indicated. 





A Time for Courage 





HE recent flood in North Carolina was prob- 

ably the worst disaster of the kind in the 

history of the state, but it is gratifying to 
hear that those who have suffered property loss 
only are bravely setting out to get on their feet 
again, thankful that at least their lives and the 
lives of their loved ones escaped. This is the right 
spirit. It is no time to think of giving up farming 
or of leaving North Carolina. Western states have 
far more destructive storms than North Carolina 
has. In the long run the farmer and his family 
have a better chance than they would have as 
factory wage earners. Keep your children on the 
farm and out of the factories. A temporary dis- 
aster should not blind us to permanent benefits. 

Every farmer in the flooded region should of 
course nurture to the utmost all crops left on the 
land. Where crops have been destroyed our dem- 
onstration and experiment station forces recom- 
mend immediate planting of German millet and 
Sudan grass as forage for livestock for the moun- 
tain and upper Piedmont sections, supplemented 
by sorghum, cowpeas and corn planted singly or 
two together, in sections of North and South Car- 
olina having a longer growing season. 

This disaster calls in thunder tones for better 
preservation of our forests and for wiser manage- 
ment of farm lands so as to prevent washing, and 
while much damage has been done let us reflect 
that in North Carolina such disasters come only 
once in a lifetime and take courage for rebuilding 
our waste places. 





Are You Educated in Country Things? 


HAT makes a man educated? We may not 

say that it is the power of discrimination 

alone, but it certainly must include this 
power. The educated man must know a variety of 
sciences, a variety of languages, a variety of 
countries, a variety of authors, a variety of his- 
toric figures, etc., and have power to distinguish 
one from another. Describe a certain country 
and he may answer, “That is Peru;” quote a char- 
acteristic passage from his writings, and the edu- 
cated man will answer, “That is evidently Emer- 
son’s;”’ name the exploits of a famous warrior, 
and he may say, “That was Napoleon.” 

Now in order to be an educated farmer, it is also 
necessary to have this power of recognizing types 
in all the life around us. 
in. tact, 


Every farm boy and girl, 
should be encouraged from youth up 
to study breeds of cattle, hogs, poultry, varieties 
of corn, cotton, peas, apples, etce., and not only 
this but also learn everything possible about the 
plant, animal and insect world around us. 

In order to stimulate thought about these mat- 
ters, The Progressive Farmer has decided to of- 
fer a prize of $5 to the farmer, farmer’s wife, or 
farmer boy or girl who will report to us that he 
or she has seen and recognized the greatest num- 
ber of varieties of the things mentioned below: 









1 Trees. %. Star groups (constel- 

2. Weeds. lations). 

3. Wild flowers. 8. Fish 

4 insects and worms 9, Breeds of catt 

5 Birds (recognized by 10. Breeds of hogs 
sight). 11. Breeds of chickens. 

6. Birds (recognized by 12. Varieties of clove: 


note), 
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Simply put down under each head the names of 


the varieties, types, or breeds you have recog- 


nized, listing them in numerical order, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc. Under trees and shrubs, for example, one 
may fist: “1. 


Long leaf pine. 2. Sycamore. 3. 
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Tulip. 4. Willow oak”—and so on. Then take up 
“Weeds,” and name 1, 2, 3. 4, etc., then list your 
wild flowers—acquaintances, and so on down the 
Only 
types or varieties that grow in your own state will 
be eligible for listing; and for the $5 prize not 
more than one-fourth of the total number of 
types or varieties may be under one head. We 


shall give a valuable prize book, however, to the 


list, giving the total number at the end. 


person sending the greatest list of varieties or 
types recognized under any one of the twelve 
heads. So if you have made a special study of 
birds, for example, and know little about the oth- 
er subjects mentioned, you may win a book on 
your bird list even if you know you can’t win the 
general $5 prize. 

All letters must be mailed to us before August 
31 and should be marked “Rural Education Cone 
test,” care of The Progressive Farmer. 





Borrow Money Only for Productive 
Purposes 


HE new Federal farm loan act may or may 

not inean the immediate assurance of cheap 

money on long time for the farmer; but to 
us it seems only reasonable to assume that the 
passage of this law, with such future amendments 
as experience in its operation may show needful, 
will ultimately bring to us the boon of cheap mon- 
ey that European iarmers have long enjoyed. 

In obtaining loans, the wise farmer will give 
careful consideration to the purposes for which 
the money is to be used. The new law expressly 
states that all loans obtained through the Federal 
land banks shall be used for productive purposes, 
—that is, for clearing, ditching, fencing and other- 
wise improving land, for buying livestock, or for 
paying off existing indebtedness on the land. In 
other words, the purpose is to lend no money un- 
less it be used in a way that will insure greater re- 
turns from the farm and consequently increase 
the assurance that all payments will be promptly 
met when due. 

However, the joint stock land banks to be or- 
ganized under the direction of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board may lend money on farm lands with- 
out any restrictions as to the uses to which it 
shall be put, and the private institutions over the 
country that are lending on farm lands will proba- 
bly, in order to meet the competition, similarly 
withdraw restrictions. There is a danger here, 
and one that every farmer may well consider. An 
automobile, for instance, may be an excellent 
thing, but for a man with a $2,000 farm to mort- 
gage it for $1,000 to buy an automobile is folly. 
Similarly, to borrow money for building an un- 
neccessarily fine home or buying clothes that are 
not really needed is dangerous. If you have the 
money already, buy the luxuries if you believe you 
can afford them; but borrow no money that is not 
to be used to make money. 

Thus we see that easy money for farmers will 
be helpful only as farmers use it in helpful ways. 
Useful may deadly 
when wrongly used. 


medicines become poisons 





A Thought for the Week 


ND yet he died poor, unhonored, and unrecog- 

nized, and he rests in a forgotten grave; but 

he loved God, he loved his fellows, and he 
did his best to translate that love into service. 
And that is success. We misjudge men. ‘Ve meas- 
ure them by faulty standards. The dollar standard 
is useless, for Christ died poor, and Commodore 
Vanderbilt left millions. Fame is not an accurate 
measure, for sometimes it rests upon falsehood. 
History is not always true, and some little men 
have great reputations, and some great men are 
unknown. Kant was dead long before men real- 
ized the greatness of his thought. Education is no 
true test of success. The unlettered father is some- 






times a much bigger man than his cultured son, 
and the doctor of divinity is often a lesser saint 
than some of his uneducated hearers. Mountain 
peaks and stars are grand, but they are no more 
useful nor beautiful than the blades of grass. To 
be just and merciful; to love honor and truth; to 
be pure and kind and loving; to live our faith and 
help our neighbors, this is true success.—The 


Christian Guardian 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights agd Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Mowements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Rural Credits Law at Last 


OT so good as we should have liked, but 
better than we expected.” This expresses 
the view of the National Field, organ of 
the National Farmers’ Union, as to the new Nat- 
ional rural credits bill; and this opinion is in line 
with President Wilson’s own moderate declara- 
tion: “I look forward to the benefits of this bill 
not with extravagant expectations but with con- 
fident expectation that it will be of very wide- 
reaching benefit.” Says the Field: 


ae 


“The system as proposed is not perfect, but 
it is a better one than we had hoped for. It 
has taken a great deal of thought on the part 
of Congressmen and others to give to the pub- 
lic this piece of legislation, and now we look 
forward eagerly to see it put into operation. 
A few months or years of trial will necessarily 
prove the need of adjustments and changes. 
The adjustments can be made by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, which is to have a great 
deal of freedom of action, and fundamental 
changes will be made by Congress, for once it 
gets into action the farmers will demand 
things for it in a way that cannot be ignored.” 
These expressions reflect the sentiment of most 

agricultural leaders. Here, for example, is the 
view of the Dakota Farmer: 

“Carping critics and learned reviewers may 
find fault; biased enthusiasts and earnest ex- 
ponents may praise its provisions, but every 
criticism of whatever nature is at this time 
purely theoretical. There is no American ex- 
perience upon which we may absolutely pre- 
dict the success or failure of this rural credits 
act. 

“Here is the point: We have it. Now let us 
make it work. 

“If we find a weakness in actual practice, 
let’s reinforce that spot. If we find anything 
workable in this federal farm loan act, we 
have made as great a stride forward on the 
economic side of agriculture as was made in 
operative farming by the invention of that first 
crude self-binder.” 

a] 


“Now Let’s Use It!” 


E HAVE the law, now let’s make it work,” 
says our contemporary; and our Southern 
farmers are evidently of the same mind. 
Most of them doubtless feel, as we do, that the 
joint stock land banks get too many favors, but 
because the other fellow gets too much is no 
reason why we shouldn’t take advantage of every 
opportunity that will help us. The simple expla- 
nation of the rural credits plan as published in 
The Progressive Farmer two weeks ago has ex- 
cited wide attention and almost every mail brings 
us letters asking more about it. The bill is now 
a law and very soon the selection of cities for all 
twelve Federal Land Banks and officials to con- 
duct them will be announced. No loans can be 
made until this preliminary organization is com- 
pleted, but it will be well for farmers wishing 
loans to be getting ready. 


Save the explanation in our July 15 issue and 
get at least nine other farmers who wish to bor- 
row ready to join you in organizing a “National 
farm loan association” as soon as the Federal 
Land Bank gets ready with the cash on the terms 
provided—five to forty years time to repay the 
loan, and not over 6 per cent interest; possibly 
less. 

Take up this subject in your Local Union or 
farmers’ club. Critics have been saying that farm- 
ers wouldn’t organize these borrowing associ- 
ations, wouldn’t codperate for their own help; 
that they would have to depend on joint-stock 
land banks. Now let’s show them better! 

oo U 


Would These Marketing Plans Work in 
Your Neighborhood? 


HERE were plenty of fine suggestions for 
better marketing in last week’s Progressive 


Farmer—suggestions so simple that there is 


no excuse for not putting them into effect right 


away in your own neighborhood. Take R. M. A.’s 


suggestion about marketing cotton, for example: 


“Two years ago the farmers in my neighbor- 
hood had some experience in marketing their 
cotton codperatively. We set a day on which to 
sell our cotton and all took it to the market 
together. We also had several men watching 
the principal streets in the city to get ail the 
men who brought in cotton that day to sell 
with us. We secured a total of about 100 bales 

‘and then got the buyers to bid on it as a 
whole. By doing this we secured a quarter of 
a cent per pound above the market price.” 


You and your neighbor cotton farmers can do 
just as well—and still better if you will arrange 
to have your cotton graded by an expert. Or if 
you live in a tobacco county, you can adopt the 
plan reported for getting patronage dividends 
from tobacco warehouses. Or take hay: did you 
notice Professor Duggar’s suggestion: 


“Frequent have been the writer’s observa- 
tions in recent months of cars of excellent 
hay lowered for the entire ten tons by the in- 
clusion of a few bales of hay of a lower grade 
—a loss of $15 to $20 per car as the penalty for 
failing to realize the importance of quality.” 


A group of hay-selling farmers shipping together 
may easily load cars of uniform high quality, ship- 
ping the second quality bales separately, and thus 
save this $15 to $20 a car loss from ungraded ship- 
ments to which Professar Duggar calls attention. 

Or take butter and eggs. It is possible for 
farmers and farmers’ wives in almost any country 
neighborhood to do as Mr. Green’s neighbors did 
—build up a parcel post trade in good fresh butter 
and get 10 or 12 cents more per pound than the 
country store will pay. Or by shipping guaranteed 
fresh eggs every day as Mrs. L. B. McCarty and 
her neighbors did, it may not be difficult to get 25 
cents a dozen the year round as they did. And by 
going further with business ideas and advertising, 
as Miss Webb and Mr. Tarmer did, still better re- 
sults ntay often be obtained. 

This matter of codperative marketing, therefore, 
is not some far-away or impossible undertaking, 
but something possible of accomplishment in 
every neighborhood. Let’s begin no matter on 
how small a scale and then grow. 





THOUGHTS FER THE DISCUR- 
AGED FARMER 
ae summer winds is sniffin’ round the bloomin’ 


locus’ trees; 
And the clover in the pastur’ is a big day fer the 





bees, 

And they been a-swiggin’ honey, aboveboard and on 
the sly, 

Tel they stutter in theyr buzzin’ and stagger as they 
fly. 

The flicker on the fence-rail ’pears to jest spit on his 
wings 


And roll up his feathers, by the sassy way he sings; 
And the hossily is awhettin’ up his forelegs for biz, 
And the off mare is aswitchin’ all her tale they is. 


You can hear the biackbirds jawin’ as they foller up 
the plow 

Oh, theyr bound to git theyr breakfast and theyr not 
acarin’ how; 

So they quarrel in the furries, and they quarrel on the 
wing— 

But theyr peaceabler in potpies than any other thing; 

And it’s when I git my shotgun drawed up in stiddy 
rest, 

She’s as full of tribbclation as a yeller-jacket’s nest; 

And a few shots before dinner, when the sun's ashinin’ 
right, 

Seems to kindo’—sorto’ sharpen up a feller’s appetite! 


They’s been a heap o’ rain, but the sun’s out today, 

And the clouds of the wet spell is all cleared away. 

And the woods is all the greener, and the grass is 
greener still; 

It may rain again tomerry, but I don’t think it will. 


Some says the crops is ruined, and the corn’s drownded 
out, 

And propha-sy the wheat will be @ failure, without 
doubt; 

But the kind Providence that has never failed us yet 

Will on hands, one’t mor it the ’leventh hour, I bet! 
James Whitcomb Riley (died July 22, 19 
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More Marketing Facts and Opinions 


UCH valuable marketing information is 

given in Dr, L. D. H. Weld’s new book, “The 

Marketing of Farm Products,” mentioned 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer, though he 
seems at times to lack a vision of things needed 
for the improvement of existing conditions. The 
following points in Dr. Weld’s book seem to us 
especially significant: 

1. Cost of Marketing.—Dr. Weld thinks that the 
cause of marketing reform is likely to be hurt 
rather than helped by exaggerating the cost of 
marketing. The cost is great enough in all con- 
science without making it any greater than it 
really is. While it is true of some truck crops 
that the farmer receives only 35 cents of the ulti- 
mate consumer’s dollar, Dr. Weld says that “an 
approximate average for the whole country (in- 
cluding all farm products) would undoubtedly lie 
between 55 and 60 per cent.” That is to say, the 
farmer receives 55 to 60 cents for that which the 
consumer pays $l. In Minnesota it was found that 
the per cent of the retail price received by the 
farmer on various classes of products was as 
follows: 


MC. o-46.0% eocccccccccce 45 Livestock .sccccccccece 565 
CREAMY 6:5.6-65.4-2:4.90:56 08.0;00. 40 Grains) << ss eoccce Coven 70 
POUEGCCY TG di-040.0-¥ e100 6 « 15 PUCACOGS | sé:sinneee es vane 50 
Wainy -Wutte! .20%%.00 08 * AS Other vegetables ....... 30 
POULY scr keeebecwoee 45 PPUUtS? sccceveseesenbeus 3 
WES” sh baba aes eee 1 00-06 69 


Freight charges, Dr. Weld asserts, amount to 
only 7 per cent of the final retail price. 

2. The Country Store as a Selling Agency.—Dr. 
Weld brings out some reasons why the country 
store is a poor selling agency. This is because 
the merchant is always thinking first of the farmer 
as a buyer of store goods, and only secondarily as 
a seller of farm products. “I must keep Mrs. Jones 
buying goods from me,” says the merchant. 
“Therefore I can’t tell her that Mrs. Brown’s but- 
ter is better or eggs fresher.” The result is that 
he pays the same price for good and bad alike. 
And whenever this is the case, the price of all 
must be low. He must also pay low prices because 
he cannot buy regularly nor ship regularly. A 
group of coéperating farmers therefore by estab- 
lishing quality standards, grading, packing, and 
shipping regularly and to a definite line of cus- 
tomers may easily double the farmer’s actual net 
profits. 

3. Speculation and Prices.——Dr. Weld does not 
believe that prices of farm crops are lowered by 
the so-called crop gamblers or traders in futures. 
“The pressure is just as great from the bull side 
as from the bear side,” as he points out; and with- 
out discussing in any way the morality of crop 
speculation or the need of reform in future trad- 
ing methods, we are convinced that the principle 
just stated ought to be more generally recognized 
by farmers. In other words, if conditions are such 
that cotton should go up, it will pay a speculator 
just as handsomely to boost the price of cotton 
as it would pay him to “bear” it under contrary 
conditions. Consequently things about even up 
so far as prices are concerned. We have always 
believed that cotton prices two years ago would 
never have dropped so low as they did if the Cot- 
ton Exchange had remained open, giving the 
shrewd traders there an opportunity to make 
profits by figuring on the inevitable “come-back” 
in prices. 
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More Marketing Bulletins 
[ ADDITION to the free “Farmers’ Bulletins” 


on marketing subjects listed in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the United States Department 
of Agriculture also offers the following “Depart- 
ment Bulletins” free to any Progressive Farmer 
reader desiring them: 
178 Coiperative Organization Business Methods. 
236—A System of Accounts for Farmers’ Codperative Ele- 






rrage Information fc Farmers, by G. C. White. 





stem of Accounting Coébperative Fruit Asso- 

ciations 

°237—Outlets and Methods of Sale for Shippers of Fruits and 
Vegetables, 

636—I1 i Public Markets. 

637 perative Marketing and Financing of Marketing 

Ss 1 1s. 

267 h of Wholesale Distribution of Fruits and Vege- 

table on Larg h I 





It may be possible that some of these are out of 





print, but we do not think they are. 

The following publications are not free, but may 
be ordered at the prices mentioned from the Su- 
perintend of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D. C.: 

1 Storage of Smal! Fruits Price 
ition in the Handling and Marketing 
5 cents, 
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% | Our Farm Women 
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THE EVENING PRAYER 


N THE twilight 





saddene faze 
Seems a vision in tears, 
All the knowledge fades away 
That I vainly thought to keep; 
As a little child I pray: 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 





I have wandered far eee T! 












Since that childish pr r said, 
And the lips th: tauent it ne 

Have been gathered to th» dead; 
Yet her face I seem to see 

When the evening shadows creep, 
And again, as at her Knee, 


Pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep 
Softly fades the lingering light 

Lo! the last beam leaves tt skies; 
And I watch, amid the night, 

for the evening star to rise. 
Far beyond the be 

I may drift ere day shall 
Let me see my mother’s face 


If I die before I wake! 





inds of space 











Darker grows the gat 


gloom, 





While my soul its v keeps 
With the memories that loom 

Up from Life's unsounded deeps. 
When upon a sunless strand 

I shall hear the surges break, 
Ere I near the Nameless Land 

Pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take! 


—Marie Conway 
pendent. 


Oemler, in the Incte- 











LEARNING TO WASH DIFFERENT 
FABRICS 


This Week’s Meeting of the Wide- 
Awake Club Was a Continuous Roll 
Call of Information 


“M* PRETTY blue dress has fad- 
ed,” lamented Bessie. 

“Our colors are so good today that 
we rarely have faded dresses. Re- 
member, though, that almost any- 
thing will fade under (a) long contin- 
ued action of soap and water, (b) 
strong alkalies or acids, and (c) 
strong sunlights. In washing colored 
clothes these facts should be kept in 
mind. For instance, do not let color- 
ed clothes remain long soaking in 
sucs. If you want them to bleach 


~ 








colored earments inside out, and 
hang in the shade when drying.” 

To Remove Stains.—'Javelle water 
is best for this. 


and shoul 


It is easily prepared 
i axe kept Fruit 
stains contain sugar in solution and 
pectose, a gummy substance, which 
is readily ¢ dissolved by boiling water. 
Stretch the stained portion over an 
arthen bowl and pour boiling water 
on it until it dissoives. If the stain 
is old, acid like oxalic or Javelle Wwe= 
Wine stains should 
he covered immedi: ith a thick 
layer of salt, and milk is of- 
ten used. stains usually 
vield to alcohol or clear hot water. 
Blood stains require clear cold or te- 
pid water. When the stain is nearly 
gone, soap and hot water may be 
used. Milk stains need cold water. 
Grass stains dissolve in alcohol, and tf 
fresh, in ammonia and water. To put 
a paste of molasses and soda or soap 
and soda on the stain and keep it 
moist in the sunshine for some hours 
will turn it brown, when it can be 
washed out. Mildew requires a layer 
of soft soap and pulverized chalk or 
sait and chalk with moisture and 
strong sunlight. Oil usually yields to 
soap and cold water, or to ; 
haptha, ete. Tt it 1s old and dry; it 
should be softened with a little lard. 
Vaseline stains should be soaked in 
before soap and = water 
touch them. Ink is made of many 
things. Perhaps it can be taken out 
by dipping the spotted part in melt- 
ed tallow, then putting it in the wash. 
It may be that sour milk and sun- 
shine, or salts of lemon will do. If 
fiot, Javelle water must be used. Iron 
rust must be treated with acid. As 
soon as the spot comes out be sure to 
neutralize the acid with ammonia 
and then rinse carefully, or there 
may be a hole. To bleach a spot with 
sulphur, where the cause of a stain is 


ready. 








ter is necessary. 





le dic ine 





easoline, 
1 
t 


1 . 
Kerosene 












































Stationary iaundry tubs are Cesirable in 
ing. They cost from $3.30 for sins 
seamless stone and costs $8.60, pi) 








s and ta 
wet them with strong soap and water 
or acid, and put them in a strong 
sunlight.” 

To Set Colors.—“Soak over night in 


a solution of 1 gallon water to '4 cup 
mild vinegar, or 2 cups salt, or 1 ta- 
blespoon alum. A handiul of salt 


and two tablespoonfuls of turpen- 
tine to a gallon of hot water is said 
to prevent fading. The article should 
be dried before washing. The effect 
of brine is said to be less lasting than 
that of vinegar or alum. Vinegar is 
best for pinks. If the article has not 
been soaked, a little salt in the last 
rinsing will help. If the material is 
plain color, put a little of the color 
of the material in the last rinsing wa- 
ter. Bluing will do, or the color that 
is used for Easter eggs, or piece of 
crepe paper of the shade desired.” 

To Keep Materials White—‘Put a 
little vinegar in the last rinsing wa- 
ter, or dry it at night, certainly in the 
shade. This is especially true of silk 
stockings and waists. If the drying 
must be done in the sun, blue a bag 
or sheet and put it over the white 
pieces. Most white is bleached by 
the direct action of the sun, but silk, 
and especially prepared fibers, turn 
yellow. A tablespoonful of kerosene 
in the boiling water will help. Turn 





« tubs to $12 for three-part cn: 








rural homes. They save much time and lift- 
imel ones, This one is 
ps being about $1.50 extra. 

obscure in white goods, place a ta- 
blespoon of sulphur on the plate, add 
a few drops of pure alcohol and ig- 
nite. Over this place a funnel, wet 
the stain, hold over the small open- 
ing of the funnel, rinse the material 
immediately and soak in weak am- 
monia water.” 

To Shrink Materials—‘“To shrink 
new cotton or linen do not unfold, 
but lay the goods in the bottom of 
the tub. Let soak in warm salt wa- 
ter for 24 hours. Dry in a _ brisk 
breeze without wringing. To shrink 
yarn, put in a covered steamer, over 
hard boiling water.” 

To Wash Woolens.—‘The different 
waters should be of the same tem- 
perature, and never too hot to be 
comfortably borne by the hand, for 
water of this temperature has little 
action on wool. The soap should be 
in solution, and should be a good 
white soap, free from resin. For pure 
white flannel borax or ammonia may 
be used. If the water is hard, a ta- 
blespoonful of ammonia or borax to 
the gallon of water is good. Shake 
the garment free from dust before 
washing, rinse in several waters, put- 
ting a little soap in the last. Shake 
well before drying. Dry in the shade, 
wrong side out. Much of the shrink- 


ing of woolen garments is due to the 
moisture and heat of the body. 
To Wash Blankets.—'To 
blankets, 
solve a 


wash 

choose a windy day. Dis- 

pound white soap in a 

quart of water, add fou porte wi 

fuls of borax, dissolved = half a pint 

of boiling water. Heat until the soap 
1 


4 4 1 eo | 1 te 1 
is dissolved. Shake the 


ce 
well. Put soap solution on any es- 
pecially dirty sq 1 the blankets 
into a tub of warm, strong suds. If 
the weather is warm, the children 
will enjoy walking on these, as the 
ancients crushed their grapes for 
wine. Ii the weather be cold, use a 
clothes pounder. It is the air being 
forced through the blankets that 
pushes out the dirt which has just 
been released from its greasy film by 
the soap. Put the blanket through 
the wringer with the screw loose. If 
there is no wringer, press but do not 
wring. If the blankets are very dir- 
ty, put through two suds. Rinse in 














r costs from $2 to $6 and saves a 


A wringe 
hundred times its cost in strength and tear- 
ing of fabric, 


a litthe ammonia water, but never 
bluing. Do not let blankets drip; 
hang lengthwise over the line, dry 
smoothly, but Se not pull the edges. 
Dry in a windy shade.” 

To Wash Silk.—"Silk is not so af- 
fected by strong soaps as woolen, but 
its gloss is destroyed if strong soap 
is used. Hard rubbing breaks the fi- 
ber and wringing makes weak places 
in it, therefore, use Ivory, Fairy or 
other white soap. Rinse thoroughly 
but gently, put through the loose 
wringer but never wring by hand. If 
this is not possible, place between 
dry heavy cloths.” 

“To wash ribbons, do not bend 
them but slip them back and forth 
between your fingers in a warm suds. 
If the dirt does not come out scrub 
with a nail brush. Dry on glass sur- 
face or wind around a bottle.” 

“To wash chiffon, make a lather of 
soft and warm water. Float the chif- 
fon in it for about ten minutes, do 
not rub but pat gently between the 
hands. Place between the folds of a 
bath towel. When almost dry, iron 
on the wrong side with a warm iron.” 

“To clean gloves, put on the hands 
and scrub with nail brush, then 
rinse.” 

“Very delicate fabrics can be wash- 
ed in thin starch instead of soap and 
water.” 

“To wash lace, soak lace in Ivory 
soap solution, squeezing but not rub- 
bing it out, and putting it into a 
clean solution three days before rins- 
ing. Lace may be stiffened by dip- 
ping in the water in which rice has 
been boiled. can be dried by wrap- 
ping around a tube. Black lace 
should be cleaned by squeezing out a 
mixture of a cup of strong coffee and 
a tablespoonful of ammonia. Rinse 
in water in which one-eighth tea- 
spoon gum arabic has been dissolved 
in a cup of water.” 

“Very fine and valuable curtains 
should be basted on cheese cloth, 
soaked in clear water, put through 
the wringer several times, then 
through three or four suds, but 
should never be rubbed or wrung.” 

“Pillows and eiderdown quilts are 
washed like blankets, special care be- 
ing given that they be dried in the 
shade or a wind.” 

“To wash large, stiff articles, put 
on a board or table and scrub with a 
brush dipped in soap solution.” 
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“To launder fringed articles, do not 


starch, and when partly dry brush 
with a clean whisk,” 
“To wash false hair, wash gaso- 


line and rinse in clean gasoline. 
in the open air to dry.” 

“To wash velvet, soak and squeeze 
in gasoline, rinse in gasoline. When 
thoroughly dry in the air, steam by 
putting over the mouth of a kettle of 
boiling water or a hot upturned iron 
with a damp cloth over it.” 

“To dry-clean articles, buy a ten- 
cent square of magnesia at the drug 
store, and use for dry-cleaning. 
soon as you take off an article 
rub the magnesia well in the dirty 
streak, the dirt around the bottom of 
the skirt or any place that is soiled. 
Lay in the drawer, and much of the 
dirt will shake out with the magnesia. 
This method is good for cleaning net 
waists, fine lace, silver trimmings, or 
other delicate materials or grease 
spots on the front of the vest. 

“How should I wash this embroid- 
ered collar of mine?” asked Edith. 

“We have no more time,” said Aunt 
Margaret, “perhaps I can tell you 
next week when we discuss ironing.” 


WOMEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
CREDIT UNIONS 


Every Community Can Have Its Own 
Bank, With You and Your Neigh- 
bors for Officers and Depositors 


E DO not talk banks and ‘sucr 

things very often, do we, Sister* 
A few weeks ago we did discuss keep- 
ing your money in a city bank, bu- 
now I want to tell you about keeping 
your money in your own bank—ane 
that is no dream; it is a dream conir 
true. Listen to me and see. This ie 
ality is called a credit union. 

Were I to sum up a credit unior 
in one phrase, I should say, a meaurz 
by which the poor man can borrov 
money when he needs it at a reasc, 
able rate of interest. Europe tas 
these credit unions—every country, 
France, Germany, England. Hungary 
has 2,500 of them and not one has 
ever failed, though 10 per cent of its 
banks have; even miserably governed 
Turkey has them. 

Do you know about these credit 
unions? Perhaps as I did—vaguely. I 
knew they have been claiming much 
attention, but it remained for me 
to hear the details of plans and ac- 
complishments from one who has 
studied them with a brain that is a 
clear, cold, calm, logical engine; and 
from another whose lips have beer 
touched by fire, whose forehead bears 
the stamp of truth and inspiration. 
before I said to myself, “Why here is 
something the women and the chil 
dren of the South should know. Ev- 
ery woman should know this, from 
the one who sells a chicken for 
enough to buy a pair of stockings to 
the one who writes her check for a 
new set of dishes when she desires.” 

Now this is the procedure for a 
woman who wants a credit union 
that her husband may borrow $50 at 
6 per cent interest if he wishes to 
buy a corn shucker, or that she her- 
self may borrow a hundred if she 
needs a cow: First, she should lear:, 
all there is to know about credit un- 
ions. To get this information, write 
to Prof. William R. Camp, Superin- 
tendent of Credit Unions, West Rat- 
eigh, N. C., or Mr. John Sprunt Hil’ 
Durham, N. C. While these addresses 
are designed for North Carolina only, 
I am sure that a postage stamp wil! 
secure all available information for 
persons residing in other states. 
Read the literature until you under- 
stand it and are full of it. It is very 
simple. 

The next step is to talk about it. I 
am fond of the passage, “From the 
fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” 

A state representative comes to 
your community at your solicitation 
and the state’s expense. He is neces-~ 
sary because he knows the laws that 
govern this mode of money exchange 
and they are very rigid, designed tu 
keep any large financier or corpora- 
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tion from getting the advantages that 
must go to the man of small means. 
He explains all you may not know, 
and if you and your community are 
convinced it is a good thing, you can 
then form a permanent organiza- 
tion. 

Officers are chosen from your good 
men, so the money is managed lo- 
cally. You alone know who is hard 
working, honest and deserving. Next, 
you ask yourself the question: “Can 
I be a stockholder in this bank?” If 
you have $10 dollars, buy one share; 
if twenty, buy two. You do not pay 
until the total sum decided on is sub- 
scribed. If you have not as much as 
ten dollars or do not care to invest 
in stock, gather up your dimes and 
quarters, deposit them in the credit 
union and get interest at the rate of 
4 per cent on every dollar. Money 
grows when put in a credit union; it 
diminishes or disappears by tempta- 
tion’s finger or by thieves and fire 
when hidden under the floor and in 
corners. You can put in as small a 
sum as 25 cents. It is wonderful how 
fast a little now and then accumu- 
lates, even though you get no inter- 
est. 

What you will learn in the litera- 
ture is briefly this: It is a mutual sav- 
ings and loan union (not bank) com- 
posed of from fifty to one thousand 
men, women and children in your own 
community. The cost of running it is 
practically nothing. A man need not 
be a landowner, but he must own one 
of the three: land, personal property 
or good character. 

To borrow money a person must 
have property to secure it or must 
get two of his friends to sign the 
note. 

Money costs the borrower 6 per 
cent interest with no lawyers’ fees, 
commissions or other expenses to pay 
for what he borrows. 

He is paid 4 per cent for money he 
deposits. This leaves 2 per cent for 
expenses and to secure as a profit for 
the share owners. 

He is encouraged to buy for cash. 
For instance, in one place, fertilizer 
that cost $1,465 through the credit 
union would have cost $2,035 for time, 
a saving of $570. 

The secretary is required to make a 
statement of the unions’ financial 
standing once a month to the court 
of the district. 

Loans are usually made for family 
needs such as sickness, to acquire 
land, to buy animals or farm supplies. 

Let me tell you two instances: A 
wanted to buy a cow. B had one for 
sale. A borrowed the money from 
the union and paid B the cash. The 
credit union gave B a statement that 
the cow was his until A paid the loan. 
The loan cost A $5, but in the mean- 
time he had sold milk to the amount 
of $20. 

Pea prices were low. If Mr. Smith 
sold now he must take at least $50 
less than he would get later; yet he 
must have the money to keep his 
daughter in school. He borrowed the 
money, got two friends to put their 
names on his note for three months 
and paid it when pea prices had ad- 
vanced. 

All states have not started the 
credit union system yet, but all may 
have it by local agitation and consul- 
tation with the National Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 





What Some of the United Farm Wom- 


en’s Clubs Are Doing 
UR community Club at Rocking- 
ham, N. C., is progressing nicely, 
says Mrs. G. G. Terry. 





We are planning to have a Com- 


munity Fair this Fall—Miss Florence | 


R. Winn, Lincolnton, N. C. 

“For our next program, we are go- 
ing to study ‘Health Week,’ and are 
urging medical inspection for public 
schools for next fall. Our club is get- 
ting better all the time.”—Mrs. Geo. 
B. Glenn, Arden, N. C. 


’ ©The club at Ruth, N. C., is becom- 


ing more interested all the time and 
hopes to do better work than ever 
this year. At present, we are study- 
ing canning.—Miss Linda Callahan. 





“A club was organized recently at 
Belmont and now has twenty-four in- 
terested members.”—Mrs. Chas. E. 
McLean, Belmont, N. C. 





“We organized a club at Bessemer 
City, N. C.,” writes Mrs. D. A. Stroup. 





“We have organized a club at Fay- 
etteville, N. C.,”’ R. F. D. 8, says Mrs. 
Preston Stamps. 





“The United Farm Women of Wil- 
lard carried out an interesting pra- 
gram on the “Comparison of Social 
Events of Olden Days with the Social 
Events of Nowadays,” and also on 
the classification of foods. After this, 
they served strawberries with cake 
and cream. 





“The Farm Women’s Club at Mor- 
ven, N. C., held its second anniver- 


sary meeting lately. Our pastor talk- 
ed to us most delightfully on “Wo- 
man in the Home and Community.” 
Aiter this we had a delicious ice and 
cake course. Our women serve so 
gracefully and readily now and take 
a pleasure in doing so that they never 
did before. ‘It is queer,’ says this 
club member, ‘how we used never 
get time to visit because of the ever- 
lasting routine of cooking, sewing, 
etc., but now we all anticipate with 
pleasure the club meeting.’ We ex- 
hibited garments that were made 
from sugar sacks and laundered so 
beautifully that none would hesitate 
to wear them; also pillow cases, 
gowns, clothes bag, towels and wash 
cloths. Soon we are going to have 
the correct spelling of North Caro- 
lina towns on our program.”—Mrs. 
W. J. McLendon. 





We welcome frequent reports from 
our United Farm Women’s Clubs and 
hope that they will keep us informed 
as to their progress. We are inter- 
ested in what they are doing and in 
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the new clubs that are being formed 
all over the country. 





The Treatment of Itch 


UB synol soap on body, rubbing in 

well. Soak in water as hot as can 
be stood for half an hour, then scrub 
off the scales well with a brush. Take 
an hour to rub into the skin sulphur 
ointment (one teaspoon sulphur in 
four of lard). Put on a night robe that 
has been well boiled and go to bed. 
Care must now be taken to disinfect 
everything that has been touched or 
reinfection will take place. Rub door 
knobs with gasoline, turpentine or 
kerosene. 





TO WASH THE BLANKETS 


Make a good suds of white scap—lIvory is 
very good—warm enough to be comfortable 
to the hand. Squeeze the blanket in this 
gently. The old-fashioned ways was to let 
one of the children tread it. Rinse in sev- 
eral warm waters with a very little soap in, 
even the last one. Rain water is good. Add 
a little borax to the water if it is hard. Do 
not rub the blanket on the board and dry 
it in the wind but not in the sun. 

















| Do you believe in arbitration or industrial warfare? ’ ; 
The train employes on all railroads are voting whether they will give their leaders 


dollar wage increase. 


The railroads are in the public service—your service. 
the public service—your service. 

You pay for rail transportation 3 billion dollars a year, and 44 cents out of every 
dollar from you goes to the employes. 


On all the Southern Railroads in 1915, seventy-five per cent of the train employes earned these wages (lowest, 
highest and average of all) as shown by the payrolls— 


RAILROAD WAGES 


Shall they be determined by Industrial 
Warfare or Federal Inquiry? 


To the American Public: 


authority to tie up the commerce of the country to enforce their demands for a 100 million 


This army of employes is in 








Engineers....... 


Conductors...... 


Firemen......... 


Brakemen....... 
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The average yearly wage payments to all Southern train employes (including those who worked only part of 
the year) as shown by the 1915 payrolls were— 


Passenger Freight Yard 
cothaiiidatlded ios $2144 $1712 $1313 
iciinecinaecennenn 1723 1488 1157 
ihn etoshiokoeia 1096 865 688 
ps abcta phablacaks 1013 845 868 


A 100 million dollar wage increase for men in freight and yard service (less than 
one-fifth of all employes) is equal to a 5 per cent advance in all freight rates. 
The managers of the railroads, as trustees for the public, have no right to place this 


burden on the cost of transportation to you without a clear mandate from a public tribunal 


| speaking for you. 





ELISHA LEE, Chairman, 
| P. R. ALBRIGHT, Gen’! Manager, 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 

L. W. BALDWIN, Gen’'l Manager, 
Central of Georgia Railway. 

Cc. L. BARDO, Gen’l Manager, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

E. H. COAPMAN, Vice-President, 
Southern Railway. 

&. E. COTTER, Gen’l Manager, 
Wabash Railway. 


P. FE. CROWLEY, Asst. Vice-President, 
| New York Central Railway. 


determine this issue? 


G. H. EMERSON, Gen’l Manager, 
Great Northern Railway. 
Cc. H. EWING, Gen’! Manager, 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway. 
EK. W. GRICE, Asst. to President, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
A. S. GREIG, Asst. to Receivers, 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad. 
Cc. W. KOUNS, Gen’l Manager, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
H. W. MceMASTER, Gen’l Manager, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, 


The railroads have proposed the settlement of this controversy either under the ex- 
isting national arbitration law, or by reference to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This offer has been refused by the employes’ representatives. 


Shall a nation-wide strike or an investigation under the Government 


National Conference Committee of the Railways 


N. D. MAHER, Vice-President, 
Norfolk & Western Railway. 

JAMES RUSSELL, Gen’! Manager, 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 

A. M. SCHOYER, Resident Vice-President, 
Pennsylvania Lines West. 

W. L. SEDDON, Vice-President, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. 

A. J. STONE, Vice-President, 
Erie Railroad. 

G. S. WAID, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Manager, 
Sunset Central Lines. 
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SYNOPSIS 
er, daughter of a 
death of her father, com 





Pellyanna Wh 
missionary, on the 


home 





to make her home with her maternal 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Po 





has no 
the bare 


welcome 
little 


waiting for her, and 
attic room at the top of the 








old mansion. Miss Polly pians to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to “duty.” 
Nancy and Mrs. Snow learn to play e 
game.” Miss Polly allows Pollyanna to 
a stray dog and kitten and gives hera 


room—all very much against her will. 
Ivanna is now trying to find Y 

friends a real home for Jimmit 
from a nearby orphanage, Miss Pol 
refused to take him in. John Per 
of Pollyanna’s new friend 
and Pollyanna finds a friend 
Pollyanna persuades Miss Polly 
dress her hair, put a rose in 
lace shawl around her 
comes angry when Dr. Chilton dri\ 


sees them, 








shou 








CHAPTER XIX 
Which Is Somewhat Surprising 
OLLYANNA 
September. 
ations showed 


entered school in 
Preliminary examin- 
that she was well 
vanced for a girl of her years, 
she was soon a happy member of a 
class of girls and boys her own age. 

School, in some ways, Was a sur- 
prise to Pollyanna; and Pollyanna, 
certainly, in many ways, was very 
much of a surprise to school. They 
were soon on the best of terms, how- 
ever, and to her aunt Pollyanna con- 
fessed that going to school was livin 
after all—though she had had her 
doubts before. 

In spite of her delight in her new 
work, Pollyanna did not 
old friends. True, she could not give 
them quite so much time now, of 
course; but she gave them what time 
she could. Perhaps John Pendleton, 
of them all, however, was the most 
dissatisfied. 

One Saturday afternoon he 
to her about it. 

“See here, Pollyanna, how would 
you like to come and live with me?” 
he asked, a little impatiently. “I don’t 
see anything of you, nowadays.” 

Pollyanna laughed—Mr. 
was such a funny man! 

“T thought you didn’t like to have 
folks ’round,” she said. 

He made a wry face. 

“Oh, but that was before you taught 
me to play that wonderful 


ad- 


forget her 


pole 
spoke 
poke 


Pendleton 


game of 


yours. Now I’m glad to be waited on, 
hand and foot! Never mind, I'll be 


on my own two feet yet, one of these 
days; then I’ll see who steps around,” 
he finished, picking up one of 
crutches at his side and shaking it 
playfully at the little girl. They were 
sitting in the great library to-day. 
“Oh, but you aren’t really glad at 
all for things; a 
pouted 
dog, 


the 


you just say you are, 
Pollyanna, her eyes on the 
dozing before the fire. “You 
know you don’t play the game right 
ever, Mr. Pendleton—you know you 
don’t!” 

The man’s face grew suddenly very 
grave. 

“That’s why I want you, little girl— 
to help me play it. Will you come?” 

Pollyanna turned in surprise. 

“Mr. Pendleton, 
mean—that ?” 


don’t really 


yi yu 











“But I 
come?” 

Pollyanna looked distressed. 

“Why, Mr. Pendleton, I can’t—you 
know I can’t. Why, I’m—Aunt Pol- 
ly’s !” 

A quic crossed the 
man’s face that Pollyanna could not 
quite understand. 
almost fiercely. 

“You're no 


do. I want you. 


Will you 


k something 
e 

His head came up 
more hers than— Per- 
haps she would let you come to me,” 
he finished more gently. “Would you 


é : 
come—if she did: 





frowned in deep thought. 





! Polly has been so—good 
to me,” she began slowly; “and she 
took me when | didn’t have anybody 
left but the Ladies’ Aid, and—” 

Again that spasm of something 
crossed the man’s face; but this time, 
when he spoke, his voice was low and 
very sad. 


“Pollyanna, long years ago I loved 


somebody 


very much. I hoped to 
, some day, to this house. | 
how happy we'd be together 
in our home all the 


long years to 


‘Yes,” pitied Pollyanna, 
vith sympathy. 


her eyes 








‘But—well, I didn’t bring her here. 

I just didn’t— 

t a ‘ver since then this 
great gray pile of stone has been a 
house—never a home. It takes a wo- 
man’s hand and heart, or a child’s 
presence, to make a home, Polly- 


anna; and I have not had either. Now 


a } sar planar 
will you come, my dear: 


Pollyanna sprang to her feet. Her 
face was fairly illumined. 
“Mr. Pendleton, you—you mean 


that you wish you—you had had that 
woman’s hand and heart all this 
time?” 

y, y-yes, Pollyanna.” 

Then it’s all 
little girl. “Now 
you can take us both, and everything 
will be lovely.” 





iii ‘so glad! 


sighed the 


“Take—you—both?” repeated the 
man, dazedly. 
A faint doubt crossed Pollyanna’s 


countenance. 
“Well, of course, Aunt Polly isn’t 
won over, yet; but I’m sure she will 
be if you tell it to her just as you did 
to me, and then we'd both 
cours 
A look of actual terror leaped to 
the man’s eyes. 
“Aunt Polly come—here!’ 
Pollyanna’s eyes widened a little. 
“Would you rather go there?” 
asked. “Of course the house 


come, of 





she 
isn’t 





quite so pretty, but it’s nearer—” 
“Pollyanna, what are you talking 
about?” asked the man, very gently 


now. 

“Why, about where we’re going to 
live, of course,” rejoined Pollyanna, 
in obvious surprise. “I thought you 
meant here, at first. You said it was 
here that you had wanted Aunt Pol- 
ly’s hand and heart all these years to 
make a home, and—’ 


An inarticulate 





cry from the 


came 











partment for women. 
arships in undergraduate 


tion. Address 
The Registrar, 





Tulane University of Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Offers superior instruction in standard college courses, 
and in Engineering, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Art, Domestic Science, Household Economy. Separate de- 
Extensive laboratories, many schol- 
colleges for men and women. 
Board and accomodation in dormitories at low rates. Twen- 
ty-four buildings. Campus of 100 acres. 
catalog, or a bulletin of any college sent free upon applica- 


Tulane University, 


Full descriptive 


New Orleans, La. 








man’s throat. He raised his hand and 
began to speak; but the next moment 
he dropped his hand nervelessly at 
his side. 

“DHE doctor, Sif, 
the doorway. 

Pollyanna rose at once. 

John Pendleton turned to her fev- 
erishly. 

“Pollyanna, for Heaven’s sake, say 
nothing of what I asked you—yet,” 
he begged, in a low voice. 

Pollyanna dimpled into a 
smile. 

“Of course not! Just as if I didn’t 
know you'd rather tell her yourself!” 
she called back merrily 
shoulder. 

John Pendleton 
his chair. 

“Why, what’s up?” 


said the maid in 


sunny 


over her 


fell limply back in 


demanded the 
doctor, a minute later, his fingers on 
his patient’s galloping pulse. 

A whimsical smile trembled on 
John Pendletons’ lips. 

“Overdose of your—tonic, I guess,” 
he laughed, as he noted the doctor’s 
following Pollyanna’s little fig- 
ure down the driveway. 


CVves 





CHAPTER XX 
Which Is More Surprising 
hecho mornings 
ally 


school. 


Pollyanna usu- 
attended church and Sunday 
Sunday afternoons she fre- 
quently went for a walk with Nancy. 
She had planned one for the day af- 
ter her Saturday afternoon visit to 
Mr. John Pendleton; but on the way 


home from Sunday school Dr. Chil- 
ton overtook her in his gig, and 
brought his horse to a stop. 
“Suppose you let me drive you 
home, Pollyanna,” he suggested. “I 
want to speak to you a minute. | was 
just driving out to your place to tell 
you,” he went on, as Pollyanna set- 


tled herself at his side. “Mr. Pendle- 
ton sent a special request for you to 
zo to him this afternoon, sure. 
He say’s its very important.” 

Pollyanna nodded happily. 

“Yes, it is, I know. I'll go.” 

The doctor eyed her with some sur- 
prise. 

“lm not sure I shall let you, after 
all,’ he declared, his eyes twinkling. 
“You seemed more upsetting than 
soothing yesterday, young lady.” 

Pollyanna laughed. 

“Oh, it wasn’t me, truly—not really. 
you know; not so much as 
Aunt Polly.” 


see 


it was 


The doctor turned witha auick 
Start. 

“Your aunt!” he ejaculated. 
Pollyanna gave a_ happy little 


bounce in her seat. 

“Ves. And it’s so exciting and love- 
ly, just like a story, you know. I— 
I’m going to tell you,” she burst out, 
with sudden decision. “He said not 
to mention it; but he wouldn’t mind 
your knowing, of course. He meant 
not to mention it to her.” 

“Herr 

“Yes; Aunt Polly. And, of course 
he would want to tell her himself in- 
stead of having me do it—lovers, so!” 

“Lovers!” As the doctor said the 
word, the horse started violently, as 


if the hand that held the reins had 
given them a sharp jerk. 

“Yes,” nodded Pollyanna, happily. 
“That’s the story-part, you see. I 


didn’t know it till Nancy told me. She 
said Aunt Polly had a lover years ago, 
and they quarreled. She didn’t know 


who it was at first. But we’ve found 
out now. It's Mr. Pendleton, you 
know.” 


The doctor relaxed suddenly. 


The 


| hand holding the reins fell limply to 
ehis lap, 








“Oh! No; I—didn’t know,” he said 
quietly. 

Pollyanna hurried on—they were 
nearing the Harrington homestead. 

“Yes; and [’m so glad now. It’s 
come out lovely. Mr. Pendleton ask- 
ed me to come and live with him, but 

course T wouldn’t leave Aunt Polly 
like that—after she’d been so good to 
me. Then he told me all about the 
woman’s hand and heart that he used 


to want, and [| found out that he 
wanted it now; and I was so glad! 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For of course if he wants to make up 
the quarrel, everything will be all 
right now, and Aunt Polly and I will 
both go to live there, or else he’ll 
coine to live with us. Of course Aunt 
Polly doesn’t yet, and we 
haven't got everything settled; so I 
suppose that is why he wanted to see 
me this afternoon, sure.” 

The doctor sat suddenly erect. 
There was an odd smile on his lips. 


know 


“Yes; I can well imagine that Mr. 
John Pendleton does—want to see 
you, Pollyanna,” he nodded, as he 


pulled his horse to a stop before the 
door. 

“There’s Aunt Polly now in the 
window,” cried Pollyanna; then, a 
second later: “Why, no, she isn’t— 
but I thought I saw her!” 

“No; she isn’t there—now,” 
doctor. His lips had 
their smile. 

Pollyanna found a very nervous 
John Pendleton waiting for her that 
afternoon. 

“Pollyanna,” he began at once. “I’ve 
been trying all night to puzzle out 
what you meant by all that, yester- 
day—about my wanting your Aunt 
Polly’s hand and heart here all those 
years. What did you mean?” 

“Why, because you were lovers, you 
know—once; and I was so glad you 
still felt that way now.” 

“Lovers!—your Aunt Polly and 1?” 

At the obvious surprise in the man’s 
voice, Pollyanna 


said the 
suddenly lost 


opened wide her 
eyes. 

“Why, Mr. Pendleton, Nancy said 
you were i 

The man gave a short little laugh. 

“Indeed! Well, I’m afraid I shall 
have to say that Nancy — didn’t 
know.” 

“Then you—weren’t lovers?” Polly- 
anna’s voice was tragic with dismay. 

“Never!” 

“And it isn’t all coming out like a 
book °?” 

There 





was no answer. The man’s 
eyes were moodily fixed out the win- 
dow. 

“O dear! And it was all going so 
splendidly,” almost sobbed Pollyanna. 
“l’d have been so glad to come—with 
Aunt Polly.” 

“And you won’t—now ?” 
asked the question 
his head. 

“Of course not! 


The 


without 


man 
turning 


I’m Aunt Polly’s.” 

The man turned now, almost fierce- 
ly. 
3efore you were hers, Pollyanna, 

were—your mother’s. And—it 

your mother’s hand and heart 
that | wanted long years ago.” 

“My mother’s!” 

“Yes. T had not meant to tell you, 
but perhaps it’s better, after all, that 
I do—now.” John Pendleton’s face 
had grown very white. He was speak- 
ing with evident difficulty. Pollyanna, 
her eyes wide and frightened, and her 
lips parted, was gazing at him fixedly. 
“T loved your mother; but she—didn’t 
love me. And after a time she went 


you 
was 


away with—your father. I did not 
know until then how much I did— 
care. The whole world suddenly 
seemed to turn black under my fin- 
gers, and— But, never mind. For 


long years I have been a cross, crab- 
bed, unlovable, unloved old man— 
though I’m not nearly sixty, yet, Pol- 
lvanna. Then, one day, like one of 
the prisms that you love so well, little 


girl, you danced into my life, and 
flecked my dreary old world with 
dashes of the purple and gold and 


scarlet of your own bright cheeriness. 


I found out, after a time, who you 
were, and—and I thought then I 
never wanted to see you again. I 


didn’t want to be reminded of—your 
mother. But—you know how that 
came out. I just had to have you 
come. And now I want you always. 
Pollyanna, won’t you come—now ?” 
gut, Mr. Pendleton, I— 
Aunt Polly!’ Poll 


’ There’s 
yanna’s eyes were 





blurred with tears. 
The man made an impatient ges- 
ture, 
(Continued next week) 
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Some South Carolina Notes 


AVE just come back from Win- 

throp College Summer § school, 
where I spent parts of those days 
taking a birds-eye view of the splen- 
did. work that’s 
being done to 
train the teachers 
of South Carolina 
in better methods. 
I did not attend 
any of the strictly 
text book classes, 
but took in as 
many as I could 
of the classes that 
are studying rural 
problems, school management and 
community codperation. It was a 
great pleasure to discuss with one 
earnest class of teachers the Farm- 
ers’ Union, its mission, some of the 
things it has done, and the teachers’ 
relation to it. 





MR. DABBS 


* * Ok 


A new course was put in last year 
for club women, which is in fact more 
of a home-makers course, although 
art, music and literature are covered. 
lf the tired housekeepers of the state 
could realize how much help they 
may receive by two weeks at Win- 
throp’s Summer School the resources 
of the institution would be taxed to 
accommodate them. I do not know 
of a more pleasant way to spend twe 
weeks than to come in contact with 
the men and women who made up the 
teaching and pupil force of this sum- 
mer. They were there for a purpose 
and went about it in a systematic, 
businesslike way. But at the same 
time there was plenty of recreation: 
tennis and other games, the gymna- 
sium and swimming pool with capa- 
ble instructors. The men had the 
swimming pool only two afternoons 
in the week, all the rest of the time it 
was open to the women and girls. 

* 


The prettiest sights were the din- 
ing-room with 800 or more of the 
beauty of the state, with perhaps a 
hundred men, not enough for one 
man to a table, all enjoying the well 
served meals and in animated conver- 
sation; and the afternoon and even- 
ing hours when the campus was alive 
with groups of women and girls, some 
in conversation, some at games, some 
singing songs, and other looking on. 

* * * 

To the teachers it was a time of 
serious work and means better equip- 
ment for their work. To many of the 
housekeepers it was also a time of 
serious work to try to learn the best 
way to make the home a bright and 
happy place, and to lighten the bur- 
den of housework. But in addition to 
this serious side, there is the social 
side that I think should be brought 
more into prominenece. These men 
and women did not gather for frivoli- 
ties, but for a purpose, and I think 
not the least of the good they receive 
was in the making of pleasant ac- 
quaintances, and in cementing friend- 
ships that are after all the best things 
of life. And I am writing this letter 
not to boost any particular school, 
but to urge teachers to attend sum- 
mer schools (they cannot keep up in 
their profession if they do not) and to 
induce more of the country women 
to take such an outing every summer. 
And itis the friendships, the ac- 
quaintances, and the contact in a so- 
cial way with the really best people 
that makes such an outing mean so 
much to us country men and women. 
I do not know of any other way in 
which we can get so much for the 
cost. 

* *k * 

Besides the schoolroom work there 
were two lectures each day in the au- 
ditorium by men of nation-wide repu- 


tation on school, community, and 


amily problems. that were primarily 
intended for teachers to take down tu 
their schools, but that were worth 
much more for the parents of the 
land to hear at first hand. And very 
few farmers but would enjoy taking 
wife and daughter or son to heat 


these lectures. In this day of the auto 
no pleasanter way can be found than 


to motor across country to a College 
summer school. Hardly a place in the 
state is more than a day’s journey 
from Winthrop. But for the desire 
of the wife to go and take two neigh- 
bors, I might never have enjoyed such 
an outing. Interested as I have al- 
ways been in local geography, natural 
history, the kind of people, and the 
crops they grow, to motor across 
country is my ideal way of travel—to 
go one road and return another—to 
inquire the distance and the direction 
of places—to see what kind of farm- 
ing is being done in various localities, 
what kind of houses people live in, 
what sort of roads they keep up—and 
to compare all these things with my 
home locality—to see wherein we ex- 
cell and wherein we need to improve 
—to realize as the old woman said 
when she first went a day’s journey 
from home, “Well, if the world is as 
big tother way as it is this it’s a whop- 
per’—to do this is very much worth 
while. A friend said “the auto will 
broaden one’s view,” and used with 
discretion it is a good investment. 
- k & 








There never was such a prospect 
for corn in the state. Cotton is so 
grassy it will never be cleaned, and 
some on pine land has been abandon- 
ed. E. W. DABBS. 


Corn Smut— What It Is and What to 
Do for It 


HE common smut of corn occurs 

in all regions where corn is 
grown, and is the source of consider- 
able loss, more in some sections than 
others. I am not able to say what per 
cent of damage it is doing here in 
the Southern states, but from inves- 
tigation, losses are increasing yearly, 
and as it can only be controlled by 
preventive methods, it behooves ev- 
ery farmer to join in and catch it in 
its infancy. 

This fungus causes enormous en- 
largements of various parts of the 
stalk, occuring anywhere from the 
tassel to the last node above the 
ground, and sometimes on the leaves. 
The abnormalities or swellings are 
usually prominent and often are sev- 
eral inches in diameter. 

Careful experiments through a long 
period of time have made it clear 
that infection takes place through 
any young and growing tissue, but 
that the plant is not affected, as a 
rule, until a foot or more in height. 
The spores retain their vitality in the 





soil for some time, and the sporidia 
may, by a sprouting process, be prop- 
agated and disseminated through ma- 
nure or compost spread upon the 
land. When the spore enters the! 
plant, it sends out its mycelium—or 
roots—throughout the 
of the normal tissue, sometimes af- 
fecting the whole growth of the stalk 
by penetrating the fibro-vascular 
bundles, and in other cases it only af- 
fects the ¢pidermis, causing no great 
injury to the growth of the plant, but 
often centers its growth on the ear, 
partially or completely destroying it. 

Control:—Since this fungus may 
gain entrance to the host at any time, 
prevention consists in cutting out the | 
affected stalks before the spores ma- | 
ture,—that is, before the black look- 
ing dust begins to fall from the smut 
balls. Such stalks should be cut and 
burned and not thrown in compost 
heaps, where the fungus will multiply 
itself and be returned to the land ina 
form to do some considerable dam- 
age to the crop the following season. 


Brunswick, Tenn. D. MERCIER. 





Progressive Farmer Has Been a Great 
Help, Says Mr. Hines 


OUR paper has been a great help 

to me in trying to wrest a little 
farm from its natural state of oak, 
hickory and second-growth pine and 
make it produce butter, 
pork. Nine years ago I moved out to 
a farm of 120 acres with nothing on 
it but a two-room log house I built 
myself, and almost no land that could 
be cultivated until cleared of a heavy 
growth of oak and hickory. With no 
capital and but one little 800-pound 
horse, you see I was up against a 
hard proposition. 

I have made some headway. I now 
have 30 acres in cultivation. I raise a 
number of hogs for my own use and 
to sell; raise pure-bred poultry; also 
have a five-cow dairy, and use a sep- 
arator and make butter, which I sell 
in Hillboro. I cannot begin to supply 
the orders I get. 

Now I am writing you all this to 
make you understand what your pa- 
per has done for me. But for the in- 
formation and the encouragement I 
get from the men and women who 
make your paper, I would have given 
up in discouragement long ago. So 
you see your paper is a help to the 
little fellow as well as the big farmer. 

Wishing you long years of success 
and happiness. C. BP: HINES: 





HE disastrous results of the 

floods in several counties in 
western North Carolina are very 
distressing. Farmers who had 
crops planted for fall harvesting 
had much of them washed away or 
destroyed, and in some cases the 
soil is gone, too. By way of sug- 
gestions as to substitute crops, the 
following may be mentioned: 

Buckwheat—Probably the most 
valuable crop to be planted now is 
buckwheat. This comes to matur- 
ity in about 60 days, and furnishes 
from 30 to 40 bushels of grain per 
acre. 

Rye—Farmers who are going to 
be short of forage should plant ex- 
tensively of this crop. It gives 
good grazing and is suitable for 
early grazing and feeding green. 
The Abruzzi Rye is preferable to 
ordinary rye because it grows up- 
right during the early part of its 
growth, instead of spreading flat 
on the soil, and it makes a larger 
total growth than the others. 

Corn—Perhaps more corn has 
been lost than any other crop. 
While this crop will hardly mature 
when planted at this time, yet it 
will make splendid forage and si- 
lage, and also produce roasting 
ears. We would advise planting 
the early varieties, such as Adams’ 
Early, Snowflake, Early Golden 
Dent, and Mexican June. The latter 
makes an immense stalk and leaf 
growth, but will not mature grain 





EMERGENCY CROPS FOR FLOODED DISTRICTS 





before frost. It is excellent for 
filling the silo. 

Millets—The Pearl and German 
millets may be planted now, since 
they will be ready to harvest in 
about 60 days. Cowpeas may be 
planted with the millet seed, al- 
though they will not mature grain. 
Pearl millet seed may be planted in 
drills two or three feet apart and 
cultivated, sowing five pounds to 
the acre. The German millet seed 
should be broadcasted at the rate 
of one-half bushel per acre with 
one bushel of early maturing New 
Era cowpeas. These crops should 
be harvested in time to get them 
in before frost, regardless of con- 
ditions of maturity. 

Sudan Grass—This may be sown 
in narrow drills or broadcasted. It 
makes an excellent growth of 
splendid forage on fertile soils, and 
matures in about 60 days. 

Rape—Although rape is usually 
considered suitable only for the 
grazing 6f livestock, yet it makes a 
better quality of salad than do 
turnip leaves. It does not do well 
on poor lands unless well fertilized. 

Turnips—Any good variety of 
turnips planted now should help 
out in the way of provisions for | 
the table. Two or more kinds 
should be planted, selecting such || 
as will produce both salad and 
roots. These, too, should be plant- 
ed on fertile soil or well fertilized. |! 


—C. R. Hudson. 
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should“ have a Kanawha 
or a Red Jacket Pump 
because they are 
SO EASY TO WORK=—SO EASY TO FIX 
A child can operate them, and 
when repairs are needed, 
you can easily do the , 
-| work yourself. When your well 
is properly fitted with a f 
K ANAWHA (wood) or 
RED JACKET (iron) PUMP_ 
you are assured of having the best. 
Over forty years of successfulfy 
\|pump buildingis your guarante 


that we will build it correctly 
“|Send for our illustrated catalog. 



















Roanoke College 





SALEM, VA. 
Standard College for Men. Member 


of Association of American Colleges 


Courses for degrees arranged in 
groupes. Library of 25,000 vol- 
umes. Eight buildings, working 
laboratories, new Dormitory Sys- 
tem and Gymnasium. Situated 
in famous Roanoke Valley. Six- 
ty-fourth session opens Septem- 
ber 13, 1916. For free catalogue 
andJuly Alumni Bulletin, address 


DR. J. A. MOREHEAD, President 














Make a Big Cut in Your 
Year’s Dairy Feed Bill. 


BUY DISTILLER’S BRIED GRAINS. 

The best informed dairymen now feed in 
summer as wellas winter. The ideal feed for 
mixing with Cotton Seed Meal. It is extreme- 
ly bulky. Contains twice as much protein and 
fat as Bran and one anda half times as much 
total digestible nutrients. Stock up now on 


DEWEY’S DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
At Summer prices. 
Prices are sure to go up in the fall as corn is higher 
and many distilleries may close. Keeps perfectly 
if stored in a dry place, and at present low pricesis 
far better investment than money in bank. 


Write for samplee and prices. 


THE DEWEY BROS. CO., 
Box 590, Blanchester, O, 








GRAINS 


pile YOU RAISING FRUIT 
sFGEDING INSECTS ? 













as IMPROVED 
SCHNARR S 
_INSECTICIDE 
= ONE GALLON CANS $190 
S BY THE BARREL 50¢ 
“WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 
VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 

VAN ANTWERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA, 
fofR WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRE 


EGGS -POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usa trial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIGE CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 








RAW ROCK 
PHOSPHATE 


WRITE FOR DELiVERED PRICES 
ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE CO. 
NASHVILLE," ENN. 


YOU ae HAVE; 


Hawg comfort. oe aa of cooling 
W bre n’thg ie’ 
tuns on ale rey 



















Price delivere 
yCompic te ation on recta st. $16.50 


» «2 JE. Harrison, State Agt. Branchville, Va. 











Big demand at stores for Home Canned 
ods: also put up E gros for neighbors 4 
end home use. Get : 





375 Shockoe Lae, 


“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Prices, $2.30: Ip. 

gives best results 
can operate it. V pply cans and labels. 
Write tod jay for FR E i BOOKLET. 


ACTION [Pp U M P 
ACTION 
\ Wecan save you money on iron Pumps 
fitted ready togo in yourw ell. Free cat- 
« alog of the “South's _ and outee House” 
queens 8 Ao Se prices. > for a copy. 
E SPOTLESS ‘COMP ANY 
Richmond, Va. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















|| TELL US WHAT YOUR UNION 
| HAS DONE AND IS DOING 


| FOr the best letter telling “How Our 

Local Union Has Helped Its Members 
and the Community,” we will give a 
|| first prize of $7.50, a second prize of $5, 
| and a third prize of $2.50. 





2. For the best letter describing ‘“‘The 
Best Meeting Our Local Has Ever Had,” 
we will give a prize of $5. 

3. For the best letter on “How Our 
County Union Has Helped Its Members 
and the County,’’ we will give a@ cash 
prize of $5. 

Mail letters between July 15 and Au- 
gust 15, marking the envelope ‘‘Farm- 
ers’ Union Page,’’ care The Progressive 
Farmer, 


























“fT Can Cook Anything 


on my New Perfection—it works like 
a gas stove and costs less to operate.”’ 


Lights at the touch of a match, the 
flame stays high, medium, low—and 


turns out at once. 


The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, 
the stove with the long blue chimney 
roasts, toasts, boils, bakes, broils an 

frys—anything, and keeps the kitchen 


cool. 


The long blue chimney assures a c/ean, 


odorless, even flame and /astin 


satisfac- 


tion, because it gives a perfect draft 
and puts the heat just where it is 


needed. 


Fuel cost—only 2 cents a meal for 6 people. 
Saves time, strength and money. 


New Perfections are made in many styles and 
sizes. Your dealer can get any size for you. 


Look for The Long Blue Chimney 


Use Aladdin Security Oil to obtain 
the best results in Oil Stoves, Heaters 


and Lamps 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 





“ITS THE LONG 


BALTIMORE 
MD. 


Paar Charleston, S. C. 





Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 





BLUE CHIMNEY 









seat THAT'S RIGHT, 
ig” UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; roma 
and careful attention while mak- 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 


Civic Improvement 


If interested in this subject, write us in re- 
gard toan illustrated lecture. We are pre- 
pared to do a limited amount of this work in 
connection with our landscape department, 
and shall be glad to correspond with interest- 
ed persons. Very little cost, unless you live 
a considerable distance from here. 

J. Van Lindley Nursery Cc., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 











Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





HOW OUR LOCAL HAS HELPED 
ITS MEMBERS AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


Read the Following Letters and Send 
on a Report From Your Local Union 


E SHALL publish reports of 
the work of Local Unions as 
they are received and award 


the prizes later. Read the list of 
prizes offered and send on your letter. 


I—An All-round Good Local 


UR Local Union has helped its 

members and the community by 
getting the members to come togeth- 
er and order fertilizers and all sup- 
plies cheaper than they can buy them 
otherwise. It has helped by getting 
the members to subscribe for and 
read good farm papers, such as The 
Progressive Farmer. It has helped by 
making them feel more like brothers, 
and willing to help one another in 
time of need. 

We have some pure-bred stock in 
this community that we would not 
have had had it not been for the 
Union. It has also helped the farmers 
to be interested in and to do better 
farming, and has posted the members 
better as to how to buy their supplies 
and market their crops. 

J. B. HENSON. 





Asheboro, N. C. 





II—Open Meetings Every Month 
Have Helped New Hope 
EW Hope Local No. 219, Amherst 
County, Va., was organized April 
15, 1910, by Brother Geo. H. Bowles, 
now state secretary. 

When our local was first organized 
there was no community meeting of 
any kind. At first we held only se- 
cret meetings. Then started what is 
known in this section as “New Hope’s 
Plan.” That plan is that on every 
fourth Saturday at 7 p.m. we hold an 
open meeting, free to all. Sometimes 
music and refreshments help draw a 
crowd, as I find nothing draws a big 
crowd like a big free feed. Some- 
times we only have home talent on 
local matters of importance. But at 
most of our open meetings we have 
men who are experts in their line, 
such as good roads, pure-bred stock, 
and experts on all farm work. We 
have had men from Blacksburg, Va., 
United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and the State Agricultural De- 
partment; also Hon. Westmoreland 
Davis, one of Virginia’s best farmers. 
At our last meeting, June 24, we had 
Mr. J. F. Fooshe, of Roanoke, Va., an 
expert on marketing farm and gar- 
den products. 

These open meetings of the Farm- 
ers’ Union have done wonders for 
this community in many ways. 
Through the influence of these meet- 
ings there has been started a big 
Union Sunday school where there 
was none before, and through the 
same influence the ladies (New Hope 
Local has 10 lady members) have or- 
ganized a flourishing “Betterment 
League” that meets once a month at 
some home. Most of the ladies of the 





community belong to it and all at- 
tend and have a good time. It puts 
more life and snap in everything. It 
gives the wives and daughters of the 
farmers more pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. Besides, it is educational. It 
gives wives and daughters something 
to think and talk about besides cook- 


_ing and washing dishes. 


The farmers are doing better farm- 
ing. We are buying lime and phos- 
phate in car lots. Have cut out mix- 
ed fertilizers entirely, and are mak- 
ing better crops. 

New Hope Local is now working on 
the selling end of the farming busi- 
ness, which I think is the most im- 
portant part of farming and the 
most neglected, and needs more co- 
Operation than the buying end. But 
there is still plenty of work for the 
wide-awake Union farmer yet. Breth- 
ren, we need more and better organi- 
zations. The farmers can get any- 
thing they want if they will organize 
and attend to their end of the job. 
If you want anything well done, do it 
yourself. The other fellow is doing 
it—on the job all the time. He is not 
looking out or working for your in- 
terest. E. K. COLEMAN, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Madison Heights, Va. 





Il1I—Why Can’t Your Local Do as 
Well as Banner Local? 
I AM going to let the farmers know 
how Banner Local coGperates. We 
had been dragging along for years, 
and getting nothing out of the Union, 
and last March some of the members 
wanted to order some goods. But 
we had nowhere to store them. I 
told the brethren we had to get a 
move on or we would dry up on the 
handle. So we decided to build a 
place to divide our goods. This was 
Tuesday night, and by Saturday we 
had a building ready for our goods. 
We all worked. Some furnished logs, 
some hauled, and we happened to 
have a brother who owned a sawmill. 
He sawed for a small amount. 

We started business March 1 with 
a capital of $64. But before we could 
do business we had to change our 
business agent and president who ex- 
changed places. Since March we have 
done $1,200 worth of business and 
have saved every member $3.06 after 
getting his supplies at cost. 

As to our fertilizer, some of the 
members had to buy on time. So we 
all signed a joint note for $217, which 
was cashed by the First National 
Bank of Lincolnton. 

We will be compelled to build larg- 
er. We aim to build a_ two-story 
building and use the upper story for 
a Farmers’ Union community hall. 

We are getting an estimate on a 
cement block building. and would 
like to correspond with some farmer 
who has made blocks and has a ma- 
chine that he would sell cheap or 
rent to us. 

We don’t aim to spend a great deal 
of money in building. We don’t need 
any boss, for every man will work. 

I, for one, am proud of what we 
have done. It might be that there 
are many Locals that have beaten us, 
and I hope they have, for I know the 
farmer will never come into his own 
until he codperates. 

CHAS. INGLE. 

Lincolnton, N. C., R. 6. 





HOW HE RAN 


A near race riot happened in a Southern 
town. The Negroes gathered in one crowd 
and the whites in another. The whites fired 
their revolvers into the air and the Negroes 
took to their heels. Next day a plantation 
owner said to one of his men: 

“Sam, were you in that crowd that gath- 
ered last night?’ 

“Yassir.’’ 


“Did you run like the wind, Sam?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t run like the wind, ’deed 
I didn’t. But I pased two others that was 
running like the wind.’’—Boston Record. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 
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Saturday, July 29, 1916] 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word, Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 





editions made 














| | MACHINERY | 


a ae Aultman-Taylor separator. 
Good order. R. T. James, Ingram, Va. 





Sharples Mi chanical Milker, two units, al- 
most new, good condition. Price $260. st 
cost $380. H. L. Brake, Rocky Mount, N. C. 











[HELP WANTED || 





Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Position as Farm Superintendent—Capable 
and experienced. Best reference, Open for 
employment September Ist or January Ist. 
J. B. Humphfrees, Windsor, Ca, 














[ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES =| ™ 





Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
Suaranteed salary, Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business Colles e, Lynchburg, Va. 


Mt. Hebron Collegiate Bible Institute in 
Blue Ridge Mountains—Teaches all grades, 
including Bible courses. ae climate. 
A. Knight, A.B., Old Fort, LN. 











Meridian College 
highest type of 


Conserv atory 
Christian 


produces 
womanhood and 


manhood, properly developed mentally, mor- 
ally, physically. Modern plant, ideal loca- 
tion. For illustrated catalog, address, J. W. 


« Sale—H. C. 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 
| bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no Kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


0. I. C’s. 


Registered O, I. C. Pigs. m.. Ay 
Hickory, N. C. 








Bolick, 





GUERNSEYS 


Wanted to 3uy—Good registere d Gue rnsey 
bull, from 4 to 10 months oid. Jim Eubanks, 
Monroe, N. C., Route 10. 


HEREFORDS 
lor Sale—One registered Polled 


bull, 3 years old. Overlook Farm, 
North (¢ ‘arolin: hs 








Hereford 
Hoffman, 








Registered 
calves; 
Farm, 


He refords—Service bulls, and 
yearling heifers and calves. Jarman 
Porterdale, Ga. 


HOLSTEINS 





Registered 


Southern Bur Clover, ready inoculated, 5 
bushels and over, 80c bushel. Less than five 
bushels, $1, Cothran & Link, Abbeville, S. C. 

Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview 
Stock Farm—The largest bur clover farm in 
the South. Seed guaranteed the equal of any 
offered, $1.25 per bushel. Special prices on 
100-bushel lots and over. Valuable planting 
instructions with orders, Roadview 
Farm, Marion, Ala, 








Several thousand bushels cleaned and 





screened Bur clover $1.25 bushel. These 
seed are free of nut grass, Johnson grass 
and other dangerous grass and weed seed, 


Also have several thou 
ed seed, field run at 85c 
and more 75c bushel. 
ed write us. Kirby 
South Carolina, 
RYE 
Hardy Mountain 
per bushel, Jno. 5. 








bushel; ten bushels 
If other seed is want- 





Grown 
Trotter, 


Seed Rye—$1.: 
Franklin, N. C. 


























4 Holstein Bull—18 months old, | For Sale—New Seed Rye—Buy early and 
$60. High-grade yearling Holstein heifers, | get better secd. Write, O. W. Clayton, Bre- 
$50. H. 1. Brake, Rocky Mount, N, C. | vard, N. Cc 
JERSEYS | SUDAN GRASS 
Richly bred registered Jersey Bulls for | Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
sale—Nine months old, price $50. F. B. Gor- , tified by state and county experiment asso- 
| don, Salem, Va. | ciation. Write David B. Clarxson, Robs- 
| 7 Two-year-old Fawn Registered ; Jersey ead, eee 
| bull and several heifers for sale. Groome “MISC ELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANT 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 2 : __ | Cabbage and Collard Plants--Now ready. 
For Sale—Registered Jcrsey Bull Calf— | 1,000, Norfolk Plant Company, Mary- 
{8 months ola. Fine individual. For only ; land ., Norfolk, Va. 
| pensd Poaeeene oe Speck, Frenchman's Bayou, Tomato Plants, $1 per - thousand; cabbage 
rie Ae and collard, $1.59; celery, $2; 40c, 100 post- 
SHORTHORNS paid. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. Cc, 


gor Shorthorn bulls 

Raymond, Ga, 
SHEEP AND GO: ATS 

Shropshire 

nplin, | Ve; 


20 fine 
for sale. 


y oung registcred 
Shedden Farms, 





so ene 


~ Grade Sale—c. O. 
Har 


Re gistere dd 


Lambs for 








Southdown 
Hargrove, 


Buck Sheep for 
Canton, N. C, 


DOGS 





Black, Brabham, Tron, Taylor ” Seed Pe: as, 
$1.25; mixed and others of splendid germi- 





nating power, $1.10. Would exchange same 
for Mammoth soy beans. J. E. Coulter, 
Connellys Springs, N. C 

Collard and Cabbage Plants—New crop. 


Postpaid, 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. EE» 
press collect, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25 
quantities quoted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Towns T. Gay, La Gran Ga, 








~ Well-bred Pointer Puppies. ba OF Reedy, 


Cilio, 3s 





Pedigreed Collie 
Herndon, Va. 


Pups. M. K. Stroud, 





Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale—H. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


~ Beagle pups and one 

Morris Sutton, Calypso, N. 
White Scotch 

able. Fullerview, 





bird dog for sale. 
GC 





Collie P ups—Pric e 
Ashton, N. C 

H For Sale—Registered White Scotch Collies; 
|} beautiful. Fine cow dogs. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 








At Stud—‘Duncan's 
Model, perhaps the largest Collie of his age. 
Duncan Collie Kennels, Paris, Ky. 



































King Joe’’—The 1920 


reason- 


Best Grade American-grown Alfalfa Sced 
—99 per cent pure; 25¢e contd Hairy Win- 
ter Vetch, $11 bushel. Crimson Clover, 98 
per cent pure, $7.40 bushel. Ameri 





grown Red Clover, 18c pound. Dwarf Es 
Rape, 10c pound. If other seed is w ntea 
write us. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S.C. 





Tomato Plants—We are offering a fine lot 
of tomato plants for late setting. Varieties:: 
Stone and Trucker Favorite. Price, 100 for 
50c; 500 for $1.75, postpaid. By cxpress: 500 
for $1.25; 1,000 for $2. Cabbage and collard 
plants ready July 20th. 
tive price list. Piedmont Plant Co., 
ville, S..C. 





Abruzzi Seed Rye, $2.50 bushel; ten bushel 
lots and over $2.25 bushel. Carolina Sced 
Rye, (tall growing), $1.50 bushel; ten bush- 
els and over $1.35 bushel. Choice Texas Red 






































Beeson, A.M., LL.D., President, Meridian, Fox Terriers—P uppies; extra fine stock; | Rust Proof Oats, 65c bushel; Appler Oats, 
Miss. black, white markings. Males, $6; females, | g5c¢ bushel. Fulghum Oats, 90c bushel. All 
$4. Darnall Kennel, Williamston, S. C, recleaned and graded. If other seed is want- 
LIVESTOCK Wor Sale—Some nice Mustish ecules | Sf wrt: Se. Dey Seed Company, Gamay: 
Hounds, broken for rabbits. Some American }| °°" 20 
' Fox Hound puppies. The American Fox 
BERKSHIRES | Hound puppies can be trained for most any 
. ae — | kind of game. W. D. Lillard, Orange, Va. MISCELLANEOUS 

Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm, on 
Petersburg, Va. ss FOXES " - Teachers—Let me tell you how to get a 

Berkshires—Size, quality. F. H. James, Grey Foxes for Sale—$5 each. R. E. | first-grade license. Send stamp for particu- 
Round Hill, Va. Willis, Lokosee, Fla lars. B. S. Holden, Ellijay, Ga. 

Large Bone Berkshire Pigs for Sale—$6 RABBITS Loans Negotiated—$1,000-$50,000 on im- 
to $15 each. W. D. Davidson, Graves Sta., ~ —e 7 proved North Carolina farms. 5 years, 5 
Georgia. . ge Se on, Va., Clo rain i bhit Mason per cent. Battle & Winslow, Rocky mount: 

ee > :. ra.:, © re i Le ; a ¥ hd rf 

Pure-bred Berkshire pigs, eight weeks old, | “& “STneom, \a NEE Eee North Carolina, 
$5. Fine individuals; pedigreed. L. M. Sims, TWO .OR “MORE BR BREEDS Surreys at Half Price—Handsome, modern, 
Louisa, Va. 





“One Registered Berkshire Boar —Ready 
for service. At a bargain, T. W. Cleveland, 
Decatur, Ga. 





For Sale—Carefully selected, highly bred 
Berkshire boar pigs. Splendid individuals; 
fine size; large bones; prices right. RK. Gs 
Vance, Waynesboro, Va. 





Registered Berkshire Pigs for Sale—S7, 
with papers; $6, without; are ten weeks old, 
large and strong and of fine type. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded, H.. G. 
Waring, Magnolia Farm, Pine shurst, N. Cc; 





price 


Berkshires—One 850-pound he rd, 
$50; one yearling boar, price $25; bred gilts, 
$25; broods sows, $35; choice pigs, 3 to 4 
months old, $10 to $12 each. If you want 


big Berkshires 
Leroy Hall, 


with quality, I have them 
Cc 


Hillsboro, N. 

pu ROC-JERSEYS Ss 
Two registe r 

pound, W. W. 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey boar 
per ‘pound, We. Ns Shay, _Cruso, N. ¢ 


Satisfac- 
Angier, 








sey sows at 10 a 
N.C. 


dD Duroe Jer 
Shay, Cruso, 

















Duroe - Pigs—4 months, $12.50. 
tion guaranteed, R. M. Pleasant, 
North | Carolina, : 


To avoid mnbrendiie, offer great ite Duroe 
boar, double champion, Virginia State Fair. 
Fullerview, Ashton, N. C. 


months 








10 Registered Duroc Pigs—Three 
old, weigh 60 to 75 pounds, $10 each. L. D. 
Swearingen, Trenton, a. Cc, 


Satisfaction 
 pkaaubiat ion 
Atkinson, N.C. 


Re -gistered Duroc -Jerse y 
or money refunded ie 
charges paid. C. D. Murphy, 








For Sale—Litter nine weeks old Duroc- 
Jersey pigs, seven fifty each. Three large, 
pure-bred Southdown ram lambs, ready for 
service, ten each, One pure-bred Angora 


buck kid, exceptionally fine stock, $10. I. Cc. 
Lawrence, Marion, S. C. 
ESSEX 
~p ure re-bre d Essex Pigs 
some 8 weeks. 
Mill Brook IF 


Some % 
prices. i. HA, 
arm, Garland, N. C. 


H AMPSHIRE Ss 


months, 


Close Lamb, 






Reristerad: Hampshire 
unusually fine boar pigs 
sired by a Cherokee Lad 
pounds at eighteen months old: grandsons 
of Messenger Boy weighing 1,000 pounds. 
They are as good stock and ean be had, 
Price $10 each, crated. W. A. Worth, Eliza- 
beth City, N. C. 


‘POLAND-CHINA 





Hogs—One lot of 
eight weeks old, 
boar weighing 500 





Miguiainnencapeiniainpaiamnae meteor a 
For Sale—A few big. bone Pol: ind-' ( ‘hina 
boar pigs. If you are particular, this is your 


chance, Hickory 
C., Route 1, 


Grove Farm, Conover, N. 


pigs at 15c | 


For Sale—Fresh milk cows and heifers, 
Oaklawn Stock Farm, R. F. D., Mooresville, 
North Carolina. 





Eagle Nest Berkshires are large Berk- 
shires. Best of breeding. Trios of dandy 


pigs not related. Two Holstein-Friesian bull 
calves, De Kol family. Cne ready for light 
service. S. C. Saterthwait, Eagle Nest, N.C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS 














$1 each, 
ley, Ala, 
Single Comb White Leghorns—Best strain, 
one and two-year-old hens, 80c and $1. Cun- 
ningham Poultry Farm, Lancaster, S, C 


REDS 


March and April hatched pure-bred Reds. 
| Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- 











MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


ag yo Barred Roc ks, ee Ae 


Quality and utility 
| Black Minoreas and R. C. Brown Leghorns 
Harrisburg, Va 


| at low prices. J. D. Garber, 
| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Ninety day Velvet he ng ga for prices. 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N,. C, 


: CABBAGE 


Fine Strong Cabbage P lants — F. or fall 
heading; 35c hundred; 300, 5e; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $1.75, postpaid. By expre 
sand; 10,000, $10. 
Franklin, Va. 


























Tidewater Plant Company, 





Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Head- 
ing—Grown in the mountains; full of life 
and vigor. Insure your crops with good 
plants. Varieties: Drumhead, Flat Dutch, 
Succession, Surchead, and Charleston Wake- 
field At $1.25 per thousand by express; by 
mail prepaid, 500 for $1; 1,000 for $2. Col- 
lard plants same pric Bruce Wholesale 
Plant Co., Greenville, S.C. 


‘CELERY 






Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens 





s, $1.25 thou- | 


substantial. Sold on money back guarantee. 
$190 surrey for $90. Other similar bargains. 
Send for illustrations quick. What you want 
won't be here long. Rock Hill Buggy Com- 
pany,- Rock Hill, S. C. 
BEES 
Italian Queens—$1 each; 6 for $5; superior 
quality. S. Cc. Lenoir, N. C 


Roberts, 
HONEY 
Choice Honey—Guaranteed pure and de- 
licious. Ten pounds for $1 by express. J. O 
Hallman, Unadilla, Ga. 














Stock | 


id bushels unclean- | 


Seed Company, Gaffney, | 








| 
Larger 


Write for a descrip- | 
Green- | 





(17) 937 


! Cedar Hill Farm for Sale—Beautifully lo- 
cated; good new land; new buildings; splen- 
did orchards, El!a Haney, N. Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina, 





For Sale—Fine grain, grass and_ stock 
farm, 195 acres, on improved road, 2% miles 
of good town. Excellent buildings. Price 
$8,000. Write for full particulars and cata- 
log of other farms. Jeffreys, Hester & Com- 
pany, Chase City, Va. 

Virginia Farm Offer—I have 
100-acre farms left from the 
Virginia plantation property. 
and good land. Will sell cheap and on good 
terms. Write direct to owner, F. G. Tucker, 
McIlwaine Bldg., Petersburg, Va. 


only a few 
division of my 
New buildings 





High-class V irginia Grain and Stock “Farm 
—340 acres near Lynchburg, exclusive neigh- 
borhood, tar macadam pike, modern build- 
ings, tine farming and grazing land, some 
good timber, price including personal proper- 
ty $20,000. Write for illustrated folder. Ven- 
able & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 





To Settle an Estate—217 acres light sandy 
loam, % cleared, less than $40 per acre; 
five miles from Petersburg, Va.; 8-room 
house and out-buildings; 1,000 cords weod; 
2-acre orchard; ever-running spring. Land 


now in crops. Fine pasturage. Plat and 
details on request. J. G. Brown, Cherrydale 
P. Oy. Vea 





150 Acres—$30 per acre—Near Mt. View 
| School; 5 miles town; fine land. Quick buy- 
er gets team Percheron horses, cow, bull, 3 
hogs, poultry, wagon, 2 buggies, all farming 
tools, 10 acres corn, 15 acres pe: Located 
intersection two public roads. Terms rea- 
sonable. G. W. Wiles, Owner,, N. Wilkesboro, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—146 








Acres—Located at cross 
roads, 4 miles from county seat, 1 mile 
church and_ school, rfd, telephone, 5-room 
dwelling, tenant house; 75 acres in good 


state of cultivation; pasture; living stream 
on place; fine white community. This place 
is a bargain at $25 per acre. Terms if de- 





| sired. Write for our list of farms. Davis 
Realty Co., » MeCormick, a 

' Never a ~ Crop Failure —Every Season you 
harvest what you plant. No drouths, no 


floods, no cyclones, no snow; 
cut 5 to 8 times yearly; best farming, dairy- 
ing and livestock country; farms 5 to 100 
acres; all under great Roosevelt dam, Also 
small ranches on electric and steam line 
near Phoenix. Recommended for vegetables 
and poultry; good schools. Will bear closest 
investigation, For further information, write 
Myers & Carrick, Glendale, Arizona, 


finest alfalfa is 





Four miles from Boydton, Va., on improv- 
ed road. Magnificent and ideal cattle farm 


with large number of aeres river bottom 
lands. Cherry red soil. Nicely cleared. Con- 
siderable quantity wood and timber. Well 


watered and fenced. 620 acres. All grow- 
ing crops belonging to owner. All agricul- 
tural implements and machinery. 50 head 
nice cattle. Unusual bargain, $16,500. Don't 
wait to write but come and see. No real 
estate agents commissions. J. E. Howerton, 
Clarksville, Va. 





RITE FOR #2748 








A 
Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
Fence already sold to 400,000 


a a ae 

Dow —_ si 

r ez 
‘6 

















4 farmers. “actory Prices, 

e.. ? Freight Prepaid. 150 styles 
Ay 13c per rod up. Gates and 
S Steel Posts, too! Write postal. 
THE a FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 387 - Cleveland, Ohio 








_ SHORTHORNS 


~~ Shorthorn Herd Books and 
Shares of Stock. 


We have at this office several shares of Association 
stock and Herd Books for sale. Complete sets, including 
share of stock. $100. Incomplete sets, share of stock, 
$50, and Herd Books accompanying same, 50c each. A 


r 
Books are furnished free, as issued, to all shareholders. 
Address, stating number of volumes desired. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 


* | ASS’N, 13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





HIDES AND RU BBER- 


Athens Hide and Rubber Company pay 
for inner tubes, 8c; outer casings, 4¢; rub- 
ber shoes, 5c. Green hides, 17¢c; gree n ‘salted 
hides, 19e¢; wool, 25c¢ to 30c; horse and mule 
hides, $3. Tallow, 8c; beeswax, 27c, Deliv- 
ered Athens, Georgia. 


ss PRINTED STATIONERY 


Printing—We make a specialty of printing 
for farmers, poultry breeders. Let us quote 
you prices on your envelope, lettcrheads, cat- 
alogs, etc. Riverside Squab Yards, Court- 
land, Va. 














HORSES AND MULES 


a 


KENTUCKY SADDLE & 
It don’t matter 
HARNESS HORSES—* con matter 
horse you wan‘, we can supply you. Regis- 
t-red stallions, brood mares, young things 
and heavy pr'ze winners always ready. None 
better. We warrant safe delivery and guar- 
antee all stock. 
Put it up tous. Our prices are right. 
GLENWORTH FARMS, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN. Owner, BURGIN, KY. 




















| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Melville Farm—Shropshire 
$10 each, R. W. Scott, 


Store; Large and Small 


without houses. C, Witmer, Nottoway, Vas 


170 and 370 1 Acre s—$6, 000 and $8,000— 
Good land, improvements ‘and neighborhood. 
Easy terms, W. M. Wood, Owner, Virgilina, 
Virginia, 





suck ae aaa 
Haw River, N. 


Farm, and Land 


County Farms are money 
investors and homeseekers. Get 
our list of dairy, stock, grain and grass 
farms, before making your purchase, 30X 
280, Reidsville, N. C. 


Rockingham 
makers for 





For Sale—To settle | an estate, 74 acres, 
part timber, bordering on Catawba River, 
just outside city limits. Two good houses, 
good barns, poultry houses, large greenhouse, 
city water, Suitable for truck farm. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. Kate V. Hossfield, Morgantown, 
North Carolina. 





Boll Weevil 
In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL_ HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive j Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 























~~ Root-pruned Celery P lants—Good size, 
postpaid, 50c per 100; 300 for $1.25; or by 
express, charges unpaid, per 1,000. Wake- 
field Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C, 

CLOVER 


“Clover Seed. G. A. Marsh, 








Wanted—Bur 
Charlotte, N. 





3ur clover solves feed and fertility prob- 
lems. Invaluable plan for rotating with cot- 
|} ton and corn, Lambert, Darlington, Ala, 





A Home School, owned and conducted 
building—steam heat, 
for best colleges. A 
Domestic Science, An 
log. School opens September 5th. 


Teachers’ Course 





Pineland School for Girls—— 
SALEMBURG, NORTH CAROLINA. 


which fits girls to teach in the 
excellent Music School. 


Jones. 
lighted. 


by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Brilliantly 


Elegant 
room, Prepares 
rural schools, 
Write for 


tates reasonable. cata- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 









BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPABIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OF 


MMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADYERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
a3 TH Be OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 





years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 


mission, 50 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
50 er more, 
Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 


without agent’s com- 





One old subscriber 


yearly subscriptions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
and one new 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for 

if sent together, all for $2. 


subscriber, if sent together, can 
$1.50. A club of three 





YOUR LABEL IS 


The date to which your subscription 


and properly corrected on your label. 


yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, ‘ 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


YOUR RECEIPT 
is paid is given on the little red or 
1916, 


etc. After you © 





after the transaction complained of; 


advertiser, 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made ; 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
that our liability shall 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 


antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


loss sustained by any 


in The 


subscriber 
Progressive 


in our paper and 
cover only the 


The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 








Tell Us How You Made the Oat and Wheat 
Crops Pay 


N AUGUST 19 we issue an “Oat and Wheat Special” of The Progres- 


sive Farmer, in which we wish particularly to emphasize the import- 


ance of these crops to Southern 
creased acreage of them, pointing out 


farmers, our need for a greatly in- 
at the same time the methods that 


are of first importance in making these orops profitable. 

To illustrate, in most of the Cotton Belt experience has proved that fall- 
planted oats far out-yield oats planted in the spring; oat smut costs South- 
ern farmers thousands of dollars every year, though we have an inexpen- 


sive, certain remedy for this disease; 


oat rust is responsible for big losses, 


though it is known that the Rust-proof varieties are largely immune; and 


winter-killing costs us more or less 


every year, though we know that 


seeding at the right time will preventa very large percentage of such losses. 
How Progressive Farmer readers have overcome these and other diffi- 
culties and made these crops profitable is what we wish discussed, and 


we wi:l pay $7.50, $5 and $3 for the 


three best letters, with payment at 


regular space rates for all other letters used. We can also use good pho- 
tographs, and will pay for them. Contributions should reach us not later 


than August 5. 





ers’ and Landowners’ Special 


UR issue of September 9 will be 


our annual “Tenants’ and Landown- 


ers’ Special,” and for that issue we wish both landlords and tenants 


to write us their views and experiences. 


Tell us 


what methods of 


renting have been most satisfactory, adding also a discussion of plans for 
crop diversification and maintaining soil fertility, for improving homes for 
tenants, for advancing supplies and preventing extravagance, for helping 
tenants buy land, for grouping tenants of each race separately, and any 


other kindred problems. 


We shall also welcome any thoughtful discuss- 


ion of the increasing growth of tenancy in the South, and remedies need- 


ed to keep this a land of home owners. 


The usual liberal prizes are of- 


fered and letters should be mailed by August 26 or August 28 at the very 


latest. 








Our Two Best 








Subscription Offers 

$1 50 for one renewal and one 
_—*"—— new subscription for one | 
year each if sent in together; or | 
$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
_—*—— subscriptions all sent in | 


together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THROUGH TUS 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly | 
re @ special club on any papers you may | 
letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


{ ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 






\ - 
“HUSTLER”? 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is aceurate, durable, light run- 


led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
and Moulder. 
akes flooring, ceil+ 
ing, mouldings, ete. 
Guaranteed to 46 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winsten-Salem, N.C. 


and Columbia, S. C. 
Address nearest point. 











When writing to advertisers 
your advertisement in The 
Farmer.” 


say, “I saw 
Progressive 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 





PLANTING FALL POTATOES 


Get Ready Now to Put In a Good 
Area for Fall and Winter Use 
LREADY we 
of inquiries 





are having a number 
as to the best prac- 
tice in planting a fall crop of pota- 
toes, as well as a number of inquir- 
ies as to the best varieties to be used. 

There are several methods in vogue, 
any of which if faithfully followed 
will give reasonable assurance of suc- 
cess with a fall crop. The great diffi- 
culty with fall potatoes is to secure a 
stand. This is partly owing to the 
fact that the potato is a plant ac- 
customed to germinating at compara- 
tively low temperatures, as well as to 
the fact that moisture is generally 


| lacking, or at least much scarcer with 


, the spring crop. 


the fall than with the spring crop. 
Not a bad practice is to prepare the 
ground for potatoes (the fall crop) at 
the time of digging the spring plant- 
ing, opening much deeper than for 
spring planting and placing the culls 
in the ground at the time of digging 
The deep planting 
will nearly always insure sufficient 
moisture and a low enough tempera- 
ture to bring the potatoes up with 
the first cool nights of fall. Another 
approved method is to spread these 
culls in a cool, dark, slightly moist 
place and to allow them to sprout, as 
they will do under these circum- 
stances, and then in August plant in 
well prepared land deeply opened. 
Still another plan advocated by 
some is to hold over the seed pota- 
toes from one spring until the fall of 
the following year. Potatoes suc- 
cessfully held in this way sprout 
readily when placed in the ground in 


| August, and we have seen some splen- 


did crops made by following this 
plan. The objection to it is the diffi- 
culty of keeping potatoes for this 
leneth of time. As contrasted with 
planting potatoes accustomed to ger- 
mination in the spring is the practice 
of securing varieties grown in sec- 
tions where the temperature is such 
that they reach maturity only in the 
fall. About the most popular and best 


known variety of this kind is the 
Lookout Mountain. These potatoes 
are accustomed to maturing in the 


fall, and hence it is not such a task 
to keep them for fall planting, and on 
the other hand they seem to germin- 


|ate better in warm weather than oth- 


Wanted: Experience Letters for Our Rent- We no» 


never think of planting a spring crop 


We know of 


other farmers who 


of potatoes, and yet annually make 


| handsome profits by the use of this 
| variety planted in the fall. Their crop 


is frequently planted upon oat stub- 
ble that was promptly disked several 
times as soon as the grain was taken 
off. The several diskings served the 
double purpose of saving moisture 
and of putting the soil in first-class 
condition when the potatoes were 


| planted the latter part of August. 


' planted. 


Whatever plan is adopted or varie- 
ty used, the prime essential to suc- 
cess with a fall crop is to be sure that 
the potatoes are sprouted when 


DN. B, 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


RANSPLANT cabbage plants for 
the fall crop. 
Continue to spray late varieties of 
peaches. 
Thin out the shoots of dahlias if 
you would have them produce large 


| lowers. 


| that fail to 


By setting strong, stocky tomato 
plants, it is possible to secure a late 
crop of fruit before frost. If those 
ripen before frost are 
wrapped in paper and put in a cool 
place they will keep until late into the 
winter, ripening perfectly when 
brought into a light warm room. 

It is a good time now to transplant 
celery to the field. None but stocky, 
vigorous plants should be used. Spind- 





ling plants seldom develop into prof- 
itable growth. If the soil is dry at 
the time of transplanting, holes four 
or five inches deep should be made 
and a pint of water poured in as the 
plant is inserted, and dry fine soil 
drawn around the roots until all mois- 
ture is covered. A good distance to 
set the plants where soil is to be used 
for blanching is six inches apart in 
the row with five feet between the 
rows. If you failed in the growing of 
your own celery plants, order some 
from a plant dealer. They may be 
bought for one dollar per thousand. 
li you have grapes for sale, see that 
they are properly gathered and pack- 
ed. The fruit should not be gathered 
until very nearly mature, as it ripens 
but little after it is taken from the 
vine. In gathering, the stems should 
be cut with a knife or scissors and the 
bunches laid on shallow trays or bas- 
kets. Allow the fruit to lie a few 
hours so that the stems will become 
limp, and remove all unripe, bruised 
or diseased berries before packing is 
begun. The best package to use is the 
four or the eight-pound climax grape 
basket, as it is neat, inexpensive, and 
convenient for the customer. Place 
the bunches in the basket with the 
stems downward and pack snugly, us- 
ing the small bunches to fill the 
spaces between the larger ones. The 
top of the fruit should be even and 
level and about half an inch above the 
top of the basket, making necessary 
the use of some pressure in getting 
the cover in place. Unless the basket 
is packed very closely it will not car- 
ry the fruit in perfect condition, nor 
will it have the proper weight. It is 
important that the name of the varie- 
ty and the grower’s name and address 
be placed on the cover of each bas- 
ket. Be Js CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Answers About Canning Troubles 


‘““T HAVE lost several jars of snap 

beans after cooking them an 
hour every day for three days. Can 
you tell me the cause?” 

This is probably due to one of four 
causes: (1) You were afraid the jar 
would break after the first day’s 
cooking and unsealed it for the second 
day; (2) You did not cook it long 
enough before sealing tight and the 
rubber blew out; (3) You used a jar 
larger than the quart size; (4) The 
weather may have been especially 
hot, which makes bacteria grow un- 
usually rapidly, and it might have 
been well for you to have made the 
interval of cooking 12 hours instead 
of 24 hours. 


“My peas sometimes 
sour taste when 
ter. Sometimes 
the same patch 
sour taste.” 

If you will put your peas or beans 
or other vegetables on to cook as 
soon as they are placed in the can, 
the sour taste will probably be avoid- 
ed. This is frequently the result of 
the vegetable slightly turning. The 
vegetables put in last will not suffer 
for it as you will take them out last. 


have a cloudy, 
opened in the win- 
beans picked from 
will not have the 


“My jars have white sediment in 
the bottom even when I do not 
salt in the vegetable.” 

This might be due to. several 
causes, the most common of which is 
precipitate of lime from hard water. 
Try using soft water or water with- 
out much mineral matter. If you can- 
not get these, boil your water, let it 
stand and much of the mineral mat- 
ter will drop to the bottom. 

Sometimes the water of peas looks 
cloudy when they have been cooking 
a little too much or were roughly 
handled so that some of the peas sep- 
arated in i hard 
to prevent ire 
old. fi are very young and 
the water is not hard, this is less 
likely to happen.—Mrs. Hutt. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “‘ The Young People’s Department”’, The Progressive Farmer 














POINTERS FOR CLUB 
WORKERS 


F YOU want that pig happy and 

growing, arrange now to put in 
a patch of rape for him a little 
later. 

Crimson clover plowed under is 
the best corn fertilizer; have you 
planned to plant some? 

Have cans and solder ready. To- 
matoes will not wait. 

Feeding fowls well means judi- 
ciously. Make up a menu varied 
as well as liberal—protein, carbo- 
hydrate, fat—and include lots of 
green stuff; hens like salad. 











A YOUNG GARDENER 


ene 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a farmer boy 12 years old. I 

have been living on a homestead 6 
years, and like farm life fine. I have 
a fine swimming-hole now. It ,is 
about four feet deep, and has a fine, 
hard bottom. 

Papa gave me a nice little garden 
that measures 36 by 68 feet. I made 
it into 18 beds, each 10 by 6 feet, 
which I planted to snap beans, cab- 
bage, cucumbers, peas, onions, toma- 
toes, and other truck. I also planted 
corn, beans, peas, and potatoes in 
rows at one end. The chickens ate 
my cabbage, so I must fence my gar- 
den. I will plant the whole garden in 
onions this winter. 

I have been going to school two 
winters, and am in the seventh grade. 
We have a six months school, but be- 
fore school is ended most of the pu- 
pils have stopped to work in the 
fields. I still study all of my books, 
and have arranged my studies so that 
IT will get through my books by school 
time. On Monday I study arithmetic; 
Tuesday, spelling; Wednesday, his- 
tory; Thursday, grammar; Friday, 
geography and on Saturday I write a 
composition. 

I have a fine little brother that has 
just begun to walk, and every time I 
write he is after my pencil. I enjoy 
reading The Progressive Farmer, but 
I didn’t get to read Pollyanna because 
the first papers were misplaced. 

CLARENCE LEWIS. 

State Line, Miss., Rt. 1. 





OUR CLUB ROOM 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WANT to tell you about our club. 

We have only six members—three 
little girls and three big ones. Our 
club meets in a corner of our attic, 
which we have made into a fine club 
room. Now, let me draw back the 
curtain and give you a peep into it. 

Aiter it had been scrubbed well, we 
made some dainty dotted swiss cur- 
tains for the windows. Then six 
busy bees soon got to work and had 
a pretty rag rug for the floor. Ata 
store we secured two goods boxes 
One we covered with burlap and with 
a few sofa pillows made an inviting 
window seat. We put curtains on the 
other box and then added shelves. 
This box is used as a book case. On 
one shelf we put a flat board which 
when pulled out makes a convenient 
writing desk. The pen, ink, tablet, 
paste and collection jar are on top of 
the case. On the other two shelves 
are kept the sewing baskets, a few 
books and the club scrap book. 

When we meet on Friday after- 
noons, we put our collection in if we 
have anything. We then mount our 
exercises in the scrap book. The 
rest of the afternoon we read and 
sew. 





[ have not told you about our 
scrapbook. On one Friday we assign 
an exercise for the next meeting. 
Sometimes it is a house plan, a room 


plan or an essay on something in 
connection with housekeeping, cook- 
ing, sewing, hygiene and nature. 

We are keeping a collection, and 
when it gets large enough we shall 
have a banquet. 

Let me add that Mrs. Hutt’s page— 
especially the “Wide-Awake Girls”— 
has helped our club wonderfully. 

VIRGINIA GIBBONS. 

Hamlet, N. C. 





Comment: — We _ are’ wondering 
about your “collection.” It must be 
canned goods or nuts, as other things 
would spoil. 





From Our Artist 


WONDER if all the young people 

are enjoying their summer vaca- 
tions as much as I. Perhaps you 
would like to know what I am doing, 
so I shall tell you. 

I have been sketching, na i find 2 
great many beautiful things that 
Mother Nature has prepared for me; 
a dainty flower, a gnarled oak, a 
beautiful clinging vine, and some- 
times a group of shady trees with a 
rustic bridge spanning a stream of 
clear, cool water. And then, there 
are the beautiful sunsets for my wa- 
ter colors, though I can never paint 
them as gorgeously as they appear to 
me. 

I have studied art quite a bit and 
have found it to be a most delightful 
and interesting study, especially wa- 
ter colors and pastel. I love to paint 
from still life and my best pictures 
are of that kind. 

Of course, I never expect to be a 
Raphael, a Rosa Bonheur, or Turner, 
but like Pollyanna, I can be glad 
that I can be something, even if it be 
ever so small. 

And Pollyanna does help me so 
much. I find myself trying to find 
a “glad” about even my dullest work 
and I often find it, too. 

MAMIE TURNER. 

Abilene, Texas. 





From Our Yankee Reader 

EVENTEEN years ago I was born 

in Ohio. My tather and mother 
died when I was ten years old. Last 
year I came South and worked in 
Pensacola, Florida, and now my home 
is on a homestead of 160 acres, near 
Merial, Fla. 

This is a new, rather undeveloped 
part of the state, and with its fine 
climate, is ideal for cattle and hog 
raising. 

I am fond of reading, and a lover 
of animals and nature. I have ducks, 
a pig and a goat of my own. I ex- 
pect to get more native goats, and 
breed up to the milk type. I would 
like to be a member of a boys’ club. 
Iam going to have an acre of land to 
plant next season. 

We take several magazines and pa- 
pers, and The Progressive Farmer is 
usually the first one I read. I have 
enjoyed the letters of the young peo- 
ple, and I want to help the good work 
along. THOMAS WILLIAMS. 

Merial, Fla. 





Keeps Father Posted 


| Pena reading The Progressiws 
l'armer, as I can tell my father the 
news about the hogs, farming tools, 
cream separators, and other things in 
which I think he would be interested. 
My father works in town and does 
not come to his home in the country 
but once a week, and he is so busy 
looking over the farm he does not 
have the time to read The Progress- 
ive Farmer as much as he would like. 
[am the baby child. I am eight 
years old and am in the fifth grade. I 
have a garden and it is doing fine. 
FAY NOLES. 
Matthews, N. C., Rt. 26. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 





|THE POULTRY YARD\| 


How to Caponize 

HERE is no special time of the | 

year to caponize; all seasons are | 
good, when the birds are the right 
age. Taking the American, English 
or Asiatic breeds, when the cockerels 
weigh from two to two and one-half 
pounds is a good time. Perhaps a bet- 
ter guide is when they begin to de- 
velop combs and wattles plainly. You 
must have a set of instruments. With- | 
out them you would simply butcher | 
the birds. Anyone can, by properly 
studying the instructions furnished 
with each set and following them 
carefully, quickly learn how to per- 
form the operation. If by accident 
an artery is cut, which would cause 
death, the bird can be killed at once | 
and used on the table, so there is no 
loss. 

A good way is to take a bird that 
has just been killed for table use and 
perform on it, experimentally. It will, 
if done promptly, answer as well as 
with a live bird. 

Capons of any of large or medium 
weight breeds, will attain from one- 
fourth to one-third more weight than 
cockerels, and will do it on less feed. 
Besides, the flesh is much more ten- 
der, juicy, and of finer quality. Prices 
on capons, when known, range from 
20 to 25 cents a pound, when ordinary 
stock goes at 15 to 18 cents. F. J. R. 








‘Solve 





Fighting Lice 
HE best remedy for small chicks 
is to apply a little oil, or vaseline 
on top of the head, on throat, under 
wings and below vent. Use sparingly. 
A dusting of insect powder when in | 
the nest or brooder is good. 

But, if brooded by a hen, you must 
get her rid of lice too. For this, aside 
from liberal dusting with powder, the 
best remedy is mercurial or “blue” 
ointment. This is simply quicksilver— 
mercury—worked into lard until the 
mass is a uniform grayish blue, and | 
not a particle of the metal visible. As | 
this is poison taken internally, care 
must be used. Take a piece the size 
of a good pea and work it into two or 
three times its bulk of clean lard. 
Then rub into the skin, not on feath- 
ers, under the hen’s wings, and under 
vent, making sure none remains on 
the feathers. Properly used, this is 
effective. Je aes 


What to Do for Roup 
READER asks for a remedy ws 
chickens that have “pale head, | 

evcs swelled up—finally go blind and 
die.” 

I judge the trouble to be roup. It 
is very contagious, and damp grounds 
and buildings aggravate the trouble. 
Several treatments are recommend- 
ed. 

Peroxide Oo 





f hydrogen is claimed to 
be a oe Bg Dilute, 1 part to 3 to 
6 of water, apply on head, in nos- 
trils and in throat with atomizer, 
sprayer or dropping tube. “Hydro- 
zone” is used the same way. 

Another remedy is as follows: Fill 
a pail part full of water and on top 
put kerosene oil to cover surface. 
Take the sick bird by the head, hold- 
ing the mouth open with one finger 
and slowly dip into the oiled water 
once or twice. Then wipe off surplus 
oil from head and neck. F. J. R. 


=e 





Lice Are Eating Up Your Chickens 


OME may doubt it. For proof care- 

fully inspect your hen house and 
the birds themselves. It is very easy 
to control these poultry parasites, if 
you start killing them now. Keep the | 
hen house clean. Spray the entire in- | 
side of the house and all fixtures reg- | 
ularly once a week during spring and 
summer with a good disinfectant. 
Make the solution strong and get it 
into every crack and crevice. Coal 
tar disinfectants are satisfactory for 
this purpose. Grease the heads and 
necks of small chicks, with melted | 
lard, to which has been added 10 per | 
cent kerosene.—Texas Extension Ser- | 
vice 
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The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy 
beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 

“The machine I have been looking pt for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,” 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. “Booklet 
ssfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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TENTS! TENTS! 


Fire and Water-proof Twill 
Wall Tents Complete 
| With Poles, Stakes and Ropes. 
| 7x7, price $6.80 7x9, Ne $8.00 
9%x12, price $11.00 
Cover and tent catalog furnished free on request. 
Terms net cash in advance. 
The Ohio Canvas Goods Mfg. Co., 
Dept. No. 20. TOLEDO, OHIO. 





















KEROSENE ENGINES 


Durable, Seok Reliable, Mase 
sive. Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel. 
. — Pull % to 4 horse-power more than 
rated. onths Trial. Easy Terms. Sizes 
14 to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. No 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
1091 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS, 
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CZ 
Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags, 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Huren St. Chicago 


Harvester cuts and throws in pile on 
harvester or windrows. Man and 
horse cuts and shocks equal to a Corn 
Binge Sold in every state. Price 


y $22.00 with fodder binder. Testi- 
monials and catalog | Ren showing picture of Harvester. 
PROCESS MFG, CO., Dept. 258, Salina, Kansas, 
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| Turn Your Seed Pota- 
toes Into Ready Cash 


We are getting 
lots of inquiries 
for genuine Irish 
Cobbler and Look- 
out Mountain 
Seed Potatoes. 

° If yours are 
good—if you 
know they are 
right —advertise 
them now. Thou- 
















Near: SO 


~ 
sands of our 


QE 
readers will 


plant home. gardens this year and “‘live at 
home.’ 


.Get your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer. 


A Tool You Need 
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At aie 
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SAye= wae SPLICER 


You need it and can earn it easier ay 
than going to town after one. Ask 


just one neighbor for their subscrip- 


tion. New or renewal, Send it to us 
and the mail carrier will bring you 
one of these ‘Jack-of-All-Trades” 
pliers. 

Your own subscription or that of 
any member of your household does 
not count. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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John Peere Spreader 


EATER drive works on the principle of a horse power. No clutches, no chains, no 
trouble. Mounting the beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away with half 
the types of castings. 


Only hip-high to the top—but has big drive wheels. Wheels out of way when 
loading. 





Here are three exclusive John Deere Spreader features—read them over and then be 
sure to see them on the spreader 
itself : 











1. Beater on the axle—nothing 
else like it. 





2. Revolving Rake—load moving 
back to beater revolves the rake. 
Draft actuallyless. Even spread cer- 
tain—no bunching. 


reba berne Eecenvie soon | ore)! | Into Homes Like These 


seven feet wide, use the John Deere These pictures of Southern farm homes are typical of thousands 
Wide Spread Attachment. Write for 


' | of homes into which our paper goes each week. From Virginia to 
free booklet. P 


| El! Paso and from Kentucky to the Gulf, the best white farmers and 
JohnDeere-Van BruntG rainDrills plantation owners read and believe in The Progressive Farmer. 
A Market for Most Everything 


The people in homes like these need most everything that fills a 
Y plant any small seed—alfalfa to bearded oats—and distribute any standard wholesome human need. It is surprising how many letters we get 
I fertilizer. Plant seed only, distribute fertilizer only, or handle both at one time. asking where this or that can be had. 
Amount sown per acre easily regulated merely by shifting feed gauge levers. Collie Dogs, Sheep, Angora Cats, Belgian Hares, Ferrets, Cattle, 
All the ground sown, because the Van Brunt ag oa gate mone compels seed Hogs, Horses, Seeds—even Canary Birds are asked for! 
to leave hopper in even, continuous streams—no bunching or choking up— . : ¥ 
and an equal amount goes into each furrow. fim A Few Pennies W ill Make Big Sales 
And fertilizer is distributed just asevenly. Finger type plates prevent its | 
choking up in the hopper. & eed 
An even stand of grain is secured, because for groceries at retail prices? 
pressure springs compel all the discs to cut Are you “peddling” your produce and surplus from house to house? 
furrows of equal depth, and the closed for- : F 
ward delivery places seed at bottom of these ; i fa It’s bad business—foolish—to do this if there is a better way and 
furrows. Se ee \ more “profit to be made. 
Van Brunt Drills never clog up. Scrapers . A few pennies spent in advertising will bring better prices, more 


keep discs absolutely clean. sales and save your time, energy and horseflesh. 
The high grade discs have bearings that 


are guaranteed to last lifetime of drill. - uo ‘AS a) j Hear What Others Say 
Grass seeder attachment can be furnished BN AF Ata \W 
which will drill or sow broadcast, as desired. . ‘ 


Write us today for free booklet describing 
the Van Brunt Fertilizer Drill. 




















Are you swapping your surplus to merchants at wholesale prices 








If we had the space, we could print hundreds of letters like the 
following from farmers who have spent a few pennies and sold out 
their surplus at a big profit. Read them: 




















. Paris, Tenn, thwaite Lumber Co. Though we got 
Please discontinue our ad. I have | auite a number of inquiries “the early 
had to turn down orders for over 100 | bird got the work, 


bushels. (Signed) L. L. LAMPTON, 
* Si . M. CLEMENTS, Diamond L Ranch. 
A Big One—168 Pages —e cia a 


Tells all about a complete line of farm implements and Meridian, Miss. Savannah, Tenn, 

how to adjust and use many of them. A practical encyclo- If this reaches you in time, stop my We were swamped with letters from 
pedia of farm implements. Worth dollars. This book sent ad. of Jerseys for sale. I sold the three other papers wanting to carry our ad. 
free to every one who states what special implements he is head and have received enough inqui- but we were selling all the hogs we 
; : . 2 had and then could not fill all our or- 

interested in and asks for package No. Xe 8. ries to have sold a carload. dais, Th t 7 4) 
Write f d (Signed) J. A. JOHNSON. ee eet Bae flee 
rite for your _ today. aa, Se any mind. It cost us $1.30 and we sold 


- to our certain knowledge $115 worth of 
Bealton, Va. hogs and had to stop ad. in self-de- 
O nN eere O me Mois I made the mistake of patronizing fense, 
another paper in January at double (Signed) G. A. FARRIS & SONS, 
your rate without results. I have got- 
ten more business from ads. in your Prattville, Ala. 
paper than from all others combined. = a 3 a ee < 
(Signed) L. S. JOHNSON. We will have to ask you to discon- 


tinue our ad for the present as it looks 
> ee ee . “ as if we are going to have more orders 
Magnolia, Miss. than we have pigs to sell. 
Please discontinue our ad. We sold (Signed) Cc. THOMAS, Pres., 
the best time 


the 55 Hereford heifers to the Thistle- Braitville Stock Farm. 
Advertising Does Not Cost Much 
to bu a There is many a man who has something to sell but is afraid to 
4 chance” on advertising. Did it ever occur to such men that it is taking < 


chance to sit quietly by and wait for a buyer to come to see him 


: BE sos 
occurred to him that whil he waits for buyers to come that pigs are eating more 
‘ the “4 are worth, eggs are becoming stale, and things in general are going 
. kn 10W of one man who wouldn't advertise his pigs because our “rates 
are too hig! Cholera got his hogs. 


man who thought he couldn’t afford to advertis« his 


pa lé 
s 2p. got all of them in one night. 
> knov f or man who “‘peddled’’ his potato slips around the villag 
Nob vy in n wanted them ¢ the plants wilted and died. 





























Lo aS Leni a Se cae 


ai 
man who tl g he could s hi rere crimson clover an 
. - y ~ . Ss ¢ : - s vats W yut advertisir cost im mo tin nd horset h than 
THERE WAS NEVER BE- of the separator, aside from Sah SEE GHENT CWRIEET He Ronen EAU CONLG aalanahereurolus by Advert 
fore as good a time to buy a all of its other advantages. 
De Laval Cream Separator as THIS IS LIKEWISE THE SEA- ‘ . —" 
° a 2 , Sts ‘ ae An¢ s -Our advertising columns are like the variou loors of a great, big, 
right now. a son when De Laval superior- igh class department store, Knowing we won't let a faker use our paper— 
THE “DOG DAYS” ARE AT ity counts for most over oth- oo our ‘store’ is clean, our readers “shop” all through it, looking for 
° ° ° ° . what they can 
Z rhe airying 1s S er separators,—in closer skim- : : ; : : re! 
hand W hen d uIrying 1s most cP reer itor ue clo — skim | They may be needing even now something that you don’t need or for which 
difficult without a separator ming, larger capacity, easier you would rather have cash money. 
and when the increase in running, easier handling, eas- | Think it 


quantity and improvement in ier cleaning and_ absolute | 
quality of cream and butter Sanitariness. ‘i H E P R O G R E S S IVE FAR M E R 
are greatest through use of a A DE LAVAL CREAM SEPA- Rates on Application 
good separator. rator bought now will easily 
THEN THERE IS THE GREAT save its cost before the end of 
saving of time and_ labor, the year, and it may be 
which counts for more in sum- bought for cash or on such 
mer than at any other season liberal terms as to actually 
and often alone saves the cost pay for itself. 
Look up the nearest De Laval agent AT ONCE, or 
drop us a line and we will have him look you up. 
165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,00 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


———- | 
ee — 



































When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as | 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’ 























